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I  AM  A  VOICE 


READINGS 

My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me.  John  :  x,  27. 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their  transgression, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.  Isaiah :  Iviii,  1. 

The  voice  said.  Cry.  And  he  said  what  shall  I 
cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  aU  the  goodliness  there- 
of is  as  the  flower  of  the  field  :  ...  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  :  hut  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  forever.  Isaiah :  xl,  6,  8. 

This  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction :  for  thy 
word  hath  quickened  me.  Psalms  :  cxix,  50. 

For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater :  so 
shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  : 
it  shall  not  return  to  we  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it.  Isaiah  :  Iv,  10,  11. 
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PREFACE 


AT  the  instance  of  friends  who  for  a  long 
time  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  reproduce  in  this  volume  a 
few  sermons  chosen  at  random.  Writ- 
ten from  memmy,  they  will  hear,  no  doubt,  but  a 
vague  resemblance  to  the  originals  ;  hut  tliey  will  at 
least  fix  their  memory.  As  I  have  worked,  I  have 
tlumght  of  my  dear  auditors,  and  of  so  many  happy 
mxmients  that  we  have  passed  together  wider  the  eye 
of  God,  our  souls  filled  with  those  high  truths  that 
have  dominion  over  our  fragile  lives. 

With  the  hours  of  suffering  and  toil,  I  regard  the 
hours  of  meditation  and  of  adoration  as  the  summits 
of  human  existence.  Between  the  two,  in  spite  of 
their  great  difference,  there  are  close  ties.  Adotation 
gets  inspiration  from  practical  life  and  practical  life 
gets  inspiration  from  adoration.  If  public  worship, 
if  preaching  has  any  aim,  it  is  to  hlend  into  one,  all 
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prayer  and  Unl,  U  U  to  help  ue  to  live  by  casting 
light  upon  our  way,  by  interpreting  our  experiences, 
by  teaching  us  to  unravel  the  divine  woof  in  the  rude 
»tuff  of  the  i^ay  of  this  world. 

For  this,  it  is  emmgh  to  bring  together  these  two 
things  :  the  Gospel  and  life.  Life  would  be  very  ob- 
scure without  the  Gospel ;  but  haw  the  Gospel  grtnos 
in  strength  and  in  stature  in  contact  with  life/ 

How  many  times,  while  preparing  Sunday's  ser- 
mm,  have  I  not  walked  the  busy  streets  fUled  with 
hastening  crowds,  with  the  sounds  of  toil  or  of  idle 
vanities,  hearing  at  every  step,  in  the  murmur  of 
men  and  of  things,  the  words  of  the  text  I  was  medi- 
tating, vibrate  within  me.  This  text,  once  in  posses- 
^non  of  my  thought,  found  everywhere  the  most 
varied   and   unexpected   commentaries.  It  found 
iUustraiions  in  scenes  of  popular  life,  in  words  fallen 
from  the  conversation  of  passers-by.  I  saw  it  glare 
from  the  posters  on  the  walls,  leap  up  in  sparks 
under  the  hoofs  of  horses,  ring  under  the  hammer 
of  the  bUu:ksr.Mh:  the  stones  of  the  highway  cried 
it  aloud  to  ms. 

Truth  must  indeed  be  powerful  to  have  so  many 
mysterious  connivances.  Never  is  the  Gospel  more 
beautiful  or  does  it  appear  more  true,  than  when  the 
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faeU  atnme  the  burden  of  preaching  Hall  by  them- 
aelvee.  Never  ia  sorrow  more  holy,  tictivity  more 
touching,  evil  more  ugly,  than  when  a  ray  of  the 
Ooepel  chances  to  fall  upm  them. 

I  have  sincerely  striven  to  draw  from  these  two 
equally  inexhaustible  well-springs,  and  I  should  es- 
teem myself  happy,  if  some  companion  in  misery 
and  hope  might  receive  by  my  m^ans,  a  little  of  that 
living  water  that  makes  us  love  life  better  and  fear 
death  less. 

Parit,  July,  1800. 
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1  AM  A  VOICE 


READINGS 

Mif  iheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  ihmn,  and 
they  follow  me.  John  :  x,  «7. 

Cry  aloud,  epare  not,  lift  up  thy  iwee  like  a 
trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their  tranegreeeion, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  eine.  laaiah :  Iviii,  1. 

The  voice  eaid.  Cry.  And  he  eaid  what  eftall  I 
cry  f  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  there- 
of is  as  the  flower  of  the  field  :  .  .  .  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  :  but  the  word  of  our 
Ood  shall  stand  forever.  Isaiah :  xl,  6,  8. 

This  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction :  for  thy 
word  hath  quickened  me.  Psalms  :  cxix,  50. 

For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater :  so 
tthall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  : 
it  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
thai  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  tht  thing 
whereto  I  st,.jt  it.  Isaiah  :  /v,  10,  11. 


I  AM  A  VOICE* 

/  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  <cilJeme»ii,  Make 
utraight  the  way  of  the  Lord.  John  :  i,  iS. 

NOTHIN(f  \%  rarer  than  a  personality. 
So  many  eauses  Ixjtli  interior  and  ex- 
terior, hinder  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  human  beings,  .<to  many  hos- 
tile forees  crush  them,  so  many  illusions  lead  them 
astray,  that  there  is  required  a  concurrence  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  to  render  possible  the 
existence  of  an  independent  character.  But  when. 
God  alone  knows  at  the  cost  of  whrt  efforts  and  of 
what  happy  accidents,  a  vigorous  and  original  per- 
sonality has  been  able  to  unfold,  nothing  is  rarer 
than  not  to  .see  it  dep^nerate  into  a  mere  person- 
age. History  teaches  us  that  men  exceptional  iii 
will  and  energy,  almost  always  become  obstructive 
and  mischievous.  They  commence  by  serving  a 
cause  and  end  by  taking  possession  of  it  so  com- 

♦  In  the  French  rerslor  of  the  .Scriptures  tt  is  "a  voice,"  and  it  ia 
neceiiary  to  retain  this  reading  in  order  to  render  precisely  Pastor 
Watner'n  thouvht  in  the  following  sermon.— Tt-nn*. 
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pletely  that,  from  its  servants,  they  become  its  mas- 
ters. Instead  of  being  men  of  a  cause,  they  make 
the  cause  that  of  a  man,  and  they  degrade  the 
most  sacred  realities  to  the  paltry  level  of  their 
ambitious  ^oism. 

Thus,  when  we  meet  with  strong  natures,  en- 
dowed with  the  secret  of  leadership  and  command, 
yet  able  to  resist  the  subtile  temptation  to  which  so 
many  of  the  finer  spirits  have  succumbed,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  bow  and  to  salute  in  them  a  greatness 
before  which  all  that  it  is  customary  to  call  by  that 
name  fades  into  nothingness. 


IF  ever  soul  encompassed  this  greatness,  Ji  was 
that  of  John  the  Baptist.  John  is  Uttle  known. 
Of  him  there  remain  only  a  few  traits  of  phy- 
siognomy, and  a  few  snatches  of  discourse.  But 
these  snatches  are  full  of  character,  these  traits 
possess  a  sculptural  relief.  Just  as  with  broken 
trunks  of  columns,  with  fragments  of  stones,  all 
that  is  left  of  temples  that  were  once  the  marvels  of 
ancient  art,  they  enable  us  to  conceive  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole  edifice  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. John  was  at  once  strong  and  humble,  ener- 
getic ap  :  self -detached.  Never  has  an  individuality 
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so  well-tempered  been  less  personal.  Identifying 
himself  completely  with  his  role  as  precursor,  he 
found  perfect  happiness  in  e£Facing  himself  in  the 
glory  of  Christ,  just  as  the  dawn  disappears  in  the 
splendours  of  the  morning. 

History  is  full  of  precursors  who  impede  and 
withstand  those  whom  they  had  first  announced. 
When  the  time  comes  to  retire  and  to  give  way  to 
those  for  whom  they  have  prepared  the  way,  they 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  sacrifice  themselves. 
They  go  on  forever,  and  often  become  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  cause  they  have  defended.  John 
knew  nothing  of  these  failings  which  are  the  per- 
petual scandal  in  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Not  only  did  he  say,  speaking  of 
Jesus:  "He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease," but  he  made  all  his  acts  conform  to 
these  words. 

"This  my  joy  is  therefore  fulfilled,"  he  said,  as 
he  dwelt  upon  the  first  advances  of  the  Gospel, 
and  he  expressed  thus  a  sweetness  of  sacrifice  for- 
ever unknown  to  personal  souls  that  remain  vul- 
gar in  spite  of  their  genius. 

Finally,  John  described  himself  metaphorically 
in  that  inimitable  prophetic  speech  which  ex- 
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plaint  in  full  the  idea  that  he  formed  for  himself  of 
his  ministry.  Under  the  sway  of  a  morbid  curios- 
ity, the  crowd,  more  perplexed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  worker  than  attentive  to  the  work,  pressed 
him  with  questions.  Who  then  art  thou,  mysteri 
ous  preacher?  Art  thou  one  of  the  old  prophets  of 
Israel,  escaped  from  his  rocky  tomb?  Or  art 
thou  perchance  He  whom  we  await?  No,  an- 
swered John,  I  am  neither  one  of  the  prophets  nor 
the  Messiah  himself,  I  am  no  one:  I  am  a 
voice/ 


i  1 


I  AM  a  voice!  This  is  not  a  formula  that  sums 
up  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  solely,  or  of 
all  those  who,  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  tribune, 
by  the  pen  or  by  the  public  discourse,  exert  an  in- 
fluence  upon  their  contemporaries.  These  words 
are  addressed  to  every  one.  They  define  for  every 
man,  the  humble  yet  great  duty  of  truth  that  he  is 
called  to  fulfil  in  his  sphere  and  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  ability.  At  the  epoch  in  which  we 
live,  such  a  device  is  so  applicable  to  the  time  be- 
ing, so  pressing,  so  needful  for  us  to  hear,  that  it  is 
wise  to  engrave  it  in  the  very  foreground  of  our 
consciousness. 
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TO  become  a  voice,  we  mutt  begin  by  keep- 
ing etiU.  We  must  listen.  The  whole 
worid  is  a  tongue  of  which  the  spirit  is  the 
meaning.  God  engraved  its  fiery  capitals  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  heavens,  and  traced  its  delicate 
smaller  letters  on  the  flower,  on  the  grass,  on  the 
human  soul,  as  rich,  as  incommensurable  as  the 
abysses  of  space.  Whosoever  you  are,  brother,  be- 
fore letting  yourself  utter  one  word,  lend  your  ear  to 
that  voice  that  seeks  you,  I  might  almost  add,  that 
implores,  you.  Listen!  —  Listen  to  the  confused 
murmur  that  arises  from  the  human  depths, 
and  that,  comprising  in  it  all  tears,  all  tor- 
ments, as  well  as  all  joys,  becomes  the  sigh  of 
creation. 

Listen  in  your  heart  to  remorse,  the  sad  and  poig- 
nant echo  that  sin,  traversing  life,  leaves  every- 
where upon  its  passage.  Shut  your  ear  to 
no  sound,  however  unobtrusive,  however  sad, 
it  may  be.  There  are  voices  that  issue  from 
the  tombs,  others  that  call  to  you  from  out 
the  abyss  of  past  ages;  repel  them  not,  listen  I 
One  and  all,  they  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

But  do  not  be  content  with  listening  to  man. 
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Pierce  nature,  and,  in  visible  creation  as  in  the  in- 
visible sanctuary  of  souls,  watch  attentively  for 
the  revelation  of  Him  whose  eternal  thought  every 
living  thing,  humble  or  sublime,  translates  after  its 
own  fashion.  He  speaks  to  you  in  the  dark  nights 
and  in  the  bright  light  of  dawn,  in  the  infinite  radi- 
ance of  the  worlds  beyond  all  reckoning,  and  in 
the  humble  stalk  that  awaits,  in  the  valley  bottom, 
its  ray  of  light  and  its  drop  of  dew.  Listen  I  -—  If 
there  is  anguish  in  the  voice  of  poor  humanity, 
there  are  in  great  nature,  profound  words  of  sooth- 
ing, of  hope.  Look  at  the  flower  in  the  fields,  listen 
to  the  birds  in  the  skies !  After  the  distressed  voices 
that   perturb  you,  you   shall  know  the  voices 
that  relieve  and  console.  There  shall  befall  you  that 
which  befell  the  nun  whose  memory  is  preserved 
for  us  in  the  old  legends.  Listening  to  the  forest 
voices  she  had  gone,  following  them  always,  as  far 
as  the  thick  soUtudes  where  nothing  any  longer 
comes  to  trouble  the  collected  soul.  There,  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  where  she  had  seated  herself,  she 
heard  a  song  till  then  unknown  to  her  ears.  It  was 
the  song  of  the  mystic  bird.  This  song  said,  in  mar- 
vellous modulations,  all  that  man  thinks  and  feels, 
all  that  he  suffers,  all  that  he  seeks,  all  that  falls 
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short  of  fulfillment  for  him.  It  summed  up  in  har- 
monies the  destinies  of  living  beings  and  the  im- 
mense pity  that  is  at  the  root  of  things.  Softly,  on 
light,  strong  wings,  it  lifted  the  soul  to  the  heights 
where  it  looks  upon  reality.  And  the  nun,  her 
hands  clasped,  listened,  Ustened  without  end,  for- 
getting earth,  sky,  time,  foi^etting  herself.  She  lij«- 
tened  for  centuries  without  ever  growing  tired, 
finding  in  the  song  that  charmed  her,  a  sweetness 
forever  new.  Dear  and  truthful  image  of  what  the 
soul  experiences  when,  mute,  as  respectful  as  a 
child,  and  as  ready  of  belief,  it  listens  in  the  uni- 
versal silence  to  the  voices  that  translate  for  it  the 
things  that  are  eternal! 

ALL  those  who  have  become  voices  have 
travelled  this  way.  At  Patmos  or  in  the 
desert,  on  Horeb  or  on  Sinai,  they  have 
trembled  with  fright  or  started  with  joy.  But  every- 
thing has  its  time.  There  comes  a  day  when  all 
voices,  soft  or  terrible,  that  man  has  heard,  grow 
still  to  let  henceforth  only  one  be  heard,  which  cries 
to  him :  "  Go !  go  now  and  be  a  witness  of  the  things 
you  have  heard!  Go!  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs 
among  wolves!  Go!  I  send  you  towards  men  whose 
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brow  is  harsh,  whose  heart  is  wicked,  but  fear 
nothing,  I  shall  embolden  your  face,  I  shall 
give  you  a  heart  of  brass  and  a  forehead  of 
diamond. " 

When  that  moment  has  come,  one  must,  in  or- 
der to  remain  faithful  to  his  mission,  remember 
that  after  all  he  is  only  a  voice.  Truth  does  not  be- 
long to  us,  it  is  we  who  belong  to  truth!  Woe  to 
him  who  possesses  it  and  treats  it  as  something 
that  belongs  to  himself.  Happy  is  he  who  is  pos- 
sessed by  it!  No  preference,  no  kinship,  no  sym- 
pathy counts  here.  Alas !  it  is  not  thus  that  men  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  d^rade 
truth  and  that  it  becomes  without  power  in  their 
hands.  Instead  of  winging  its  way  heavenward  in 
vigorous  flight,  it  crawls  along  the  earth,  like  an 
eagle  whose  wings  have  been  broken.  Nothing  is 
sadder  than  to  see  how  those  who  ought  to  lend 
their  voice  to  truth,  turn  it  to  their  own  uses  and 
play  with  it.     The  voice,  human  speech,  that 
sacred  organ,  whose  whole  worth  lies   in   sin- 
cerity, has  in  all  ages  been  the  victim  of  odious 
profanations.     But  in  this  age  it  is  more  than 
ever  attamted.    The  evil  from  which  it  suffers 
is  defilement. 
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AT  certain  epochs  a  word  was  as  good  as  a 
man.  It  was  an  act  total,  supreme,  guar- 
anteed by  the  whole  of  life.  There  was  no 
need  to  sign,  to  stamp,  to  l^ahze.  Speech  was 
held  between  friends  and  enemies  alike,  more  sa- 
cred than  any  sanctuary,  and  man  maintained  it, 
with  the  obscure  but  just  sentiment  that  it  is  at  the 
base  of  societies,  and  that  if  words  lose  their  value, 
there  is  no  longer  any  society  possible.  Later  the 
written  word  was  considered  sacred.  And  coming 
nearer  to  our  own  day,  we  have  been  able  to  see 
the  masses,  guided  ever  by  that  quite  l^itimate 
sentiment  of  the  holiness  of  speech,  r^ard  every- 
thing printed  as  gospel  truth.  Those  times  are  no 
more.  We  have  lied  too  much,  by  the  living  word, 
the  pen,  and  the  press.  We  have  said  and  printed 
too  much  that  is  light,  false,  wittingly  disfigured. 
Armed  with  an  instrumentality  that  multiplies 
thought  and  spreads  it  broadcast  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  our 
fathers,  we  have  made  use  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
to  extend  slander  more  widely  and  to  cause  a 
greater  amount  jf  doubtful  intelligence  to  swarm 
upon  the  earth.  So  well  have  we  spun  speech  out 
in  all  our  mouths,  so  thoroughly  have  we  deprived 
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it  of  Its  proper  nature  and  caused  it  to  ?*come 
sophisticated,  that  it  is  no  longer  of  the  least  value. 
The  confidence  of  the  masses  in  authority,  which  •' 
one  of  the  slowest  and  most  difficult  conquests  o. 
humanity,  we  have  lost  like  a  thing  of  no  worth. 
They  no  longer  say  to  any  one  who  now  lifts  up 
his  voice:  Who  are  you  ?  But:  What  end  have  you 
in  view  ?  What  party  do  you  serve  ?  By  what  inter- 
est are  you  led  ?  By  whom  have  you  been  bought  ? 
That  there  may  be  a  sacred  truth,  loved,  respected, 
adored;  a  truth  that  is  worth  more  than  life,  to 
which  one  may  give  himself  wholly  and  with  happi- 
ness,—this  idea  diverts  the  cynics  and  makes  those 
whom  the  cruel  experiences  of  life  have  rendered 
distrustful,  shake  their  heads.  If  ever  an  epoch  has 
needed  to  rehabilitate  human  speech,  it  is  our  own. 
What  good  are  we  if  it  is  good  for  nothing,  since  it 
is  at  the  root  of  all  our  institutions  ? 

Who  will  giveit  backits  potency  ?— They  who  will 
know  how  to  resign  themselves  to  being  btU  a  voice  ! 

PERMIT  me  to  bring  home  to  you,  by  means 
of  a  very  modest  example,  what  man  may 
gain  in  force  by  being  but  a  voice.  Look  at 
that  clock.  When  the  hour  has  come,  it  marks  it. 
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Whether  it  be  the  hour  of  birth  or  of  death,  the 
hour  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  the  hour  of  longed-for 
meetings,  or  of  heart-breaking  farewells  the  clock 
strikes  that  hour.  It  is  only  a  mechanism,  but  it  is 
scrupulously  exact,  it  measures  that  time  which 
descends  to  us  drop  by  drop  from  the  bosom  of 
eternity,  and  when  the  hammer  falls  on  the  brazen 
bell,  the  entire  universe  confirms  what  it  an- 
nounces. The  suns  and  the  worlds  mark  '♦  this 
very  moment,  in  the  immortal  light,  the  same 
pomt  of  time  that  is  indicated  below  on  earth, 
some  starless  night,  by  the  humblest  village  clock. 
—  We  must  imitate  the  clock.  In  full  conscious- 
ness, through  absolute  submission,  ma;i  should 
make  himself  the  humble  instrument  of  truth,  and 
go  through  supreme  ser%'itude  to  supreme  power. 
When  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  only  an  imperfect 
timepiece.  But  when,  bound  by  his  word,  chained 
to    the  truth  that  he  serves,  he  has  become  its 
slave,   and    when,   without   hate,   without  pref- 
erence, without  human  fear,  without  other  desire 
than  that  of  being  faithful,  he  proclaims  what 
is   just,    true,  right,  good,  the   rocks    are    less 
firm  on  their  base  than  this   man  :  for  he  u 
a  voice! 
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A  VOICE  is.  if  you  like,  a  flight   thing. 
Stilled  as  soon  as  it  awakened,  it  is  heard 
only  by  a  few  and  for  a  little  while.  It  is 
said  that  singers  are  greatly  to  be  pitied,  since  pos- 
terity cannot  hear  them.  Nothing  of  them  remains. 
And  yet  how  many  marvellous  forces  underlie  this 
apparent  fragility!  The  thunder  has  its  roar,  the 
breeze  has  its  tenderness,  but  their  power  is  tran- 
sitory; they  are  sounds  and  not  voices.  A  voice  in  a 
living  sound,  it  is  the  vibrant  echo  of  a  soul.  It  is 
doubtless  that  most  fragile  thing,  a  breath,  but 
joined  to  that  which  is  most  durable,  spirit.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  that,  if  the  instant  when  it  is  bom 
sees  it  die,  centuries  of  centuries  cannot  destroy  its 
effect.  The  truth  which  is  in  it  confers  immortality 
upon  it,  and  when  this  voice  escapes  from  a  human 
breast,  he  who  speaks,  sings  or  weeps,  feels  indeed 
that  eternity  has  concluded  an  alliance  ^vitli  him. 
Feeling  his  fragile  testimony  confirmed  by  all  that 
endures   and   cannot   die,  he  says  with  Christ: 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away!" 
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THE  holy  labours  entrusted  to  the  voice 
can  never  be  counted.  Because  of  the 
very  fact  that  it  lives  and  that  it  contains 
a  soul,  it  is  the  great  awakener,  the  incomparable 
evoker.  When,  obscure  still,  and  unknown  a 
thought  distracts  us  and  slumbers  at  the  ^>ottoni  of 
our  being,  a  voice  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  it 
emei^  into  the  light.  With  maternal  tenderness, 
the  voice  borrows  all  the  energies  of  incubation,  to 
infuse  with  warmth,  to  fortify,  the  nascent  germs 
of  spiritual  life.  In  it  lives  and  breaks  forth  wha», 
in  the  evolving  soul,  tends  feebly  and  furtively  to- 
wards the  flowering.  In  short,  the  voice,  speech, 
the  tongue,  condenses  in  a  single  focus,  incalcula- 
ble quantities  of  rays. 

Only  think  of  the  efforts  that  human  thought 
must  have  made,  to  reach  that  clearness  that  en- 
ables it  to  become  speech.  Every  word  that  you  ut- 
ter without  giving  it  a  thought,  is  a  monument  to- 
wards which  centuries  and  multitudes  of  minds 
have  wrought.  A  world  is  contained  in  it.  Poor 
words!  one  man  decks  himself  out  in  them,  an- 
other wraps  himself  up  in  them,  but  how  few  know 
of  the  warmth  of  life  and  love  that  has  put  them 
into  the  world  that  they  may  be  forever  the  wit- 
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neiMt  of  the  pa     for  porterityt  No  nutter,  for 
when  they  h^'      jen  made  sufficiently  to  resound 
like  an  in^.  oiate  cymbal,  there  comes  an  hour 
when  they  revive  under  the  breath  of  a  true  and 
living  being,  and  they  depart  to  spread  life.  Then 
they  fulfal  their  role  as  educatora.  To  educate  is  to 
explain  a  being  to  itself.  And  this  is  the  benign 
service  that  the  voice  perfonas.  It  tells  us  what  we 
think  better  than  we  can  ourselves.  It  unbinds  the 
chains  of  the  captive  soul  and  permits  it  to  take  its 
flight.  Happy  the  child,  happy  the  young  man  who 
meets    with   a   voice  to  decipher  him  to  him- 
self I    This  is  what  Christ  did  in  those  blessed 
hours     when  he    reunited   the  children  of   his 
people,  as  a  bird  reunites  its  brood  under  its 
wings! 

WHAT  the  voice  does  in  detail,  it  con- 
tinues  to  accomplish  on  the  laiger 
scale.  At  certain  moments  societies 
seem  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  chaos.  A  number  of  con- 
trary forces  da^h  and  perturb  them,  as  they  per- 
turb and  rend  individual  souls.  Men  seek,  feeHng 
their  way,  a  road  that  seems  to  elude  them.  A 
crowd  of  spirits,  hy  the  very  fact  of  their  contem- 
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porandty,  feel  themsvlvrii  distracted  uiid  agitated 
all  in  the  Mimv  way.  ConfuMHlly  nn<»  provoked  by 
the  lame  sufferinf^M  they  ehihorate  the  Hame  ideal 
and  formulate  the  Maniedesires.  But  they  all  wander 
along  Iwilit  pathx  on  the  side  of  the  night  where 
the  light  seems  to  be  breaking  through,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  pierce  the  darkness.  These 
ore  the  preliminary'  agonies  of  the  great  historical 
epochs.  Then  let  a  being  more  |M)werful,  more  vi- 
tal, an  elect  soul  that  has  passe<l  through  this  phase 
and  conquered  these  shadows,  become  incarnate 
in  a  voice!  That  is  enough.  The  personal  word 
which  expresses  the  soul  of  that  epoch  and  re- 
sponds to  its  needs,  is  found.  It  sounds  through 
the  world  like  a  new  fiat  lux!  Everywhere,  in  those 
who  listen  to  it  and  feel  secret  affinities  with  it  in 
themselves,  it  constitutes  n  magnificent  revelation 
of  light  and  life.  All  these  hearts  vibrate  in  un-son 
with  one;  and,  gathering  up  all  these  .scattered 
notes  into  a  single  harmony,  he  who  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all,  renders  an  account  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  which  he  is  the  instrument.  No,  it 
is  no  longer  a  man  that  speaks:  what  sounds  upon 
his  lips,  is  the  whole  soul  of  a  people,  is  a  whole 
epoch,  is  a  new  world. 
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VOICE  is  also  that  inimitable  sigh,  that 
pure  sob  which  tells  of  grief  because  it 
issues  from  a  suffering  heart.  It  is  pity 
and  compassion,  it  is  the  angel  of  God  arriving 
among  us  on  the  caressing  breath,  a  messenger 
of  mercy,  and  pouring  into  the  tortured  depths 
of  our  poor  heart  its  healing  dew.  It  is  Jesus 
saying  to  Mary,  and,  in  her,  to  all  those  whom 
grief  afflicts:  "Why  weepest  thou.'"  It  is  David 
singing:  "Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul?" 
It  is  Isaiah  crying:  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my 
people;  speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem!" 


A 


VOICE  is,  on  the  solitary  path  where  our 
will  strays,  the  faithful  shepherd  calling 
his  sheep;  it  is  every  sign,  even  though  it 
be  made  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  which  in  the  days 
of  forgetfulness  and  unrestraint,  suddenly  wakes 
us  and  warns  us  that  our  feet  skirt  the  abysses. 

THEN,  after  the  work  of  education,  of  cre- 
ation, of  pity,  comes  the  work  of  sever- 
ity, of  punishment,  of  destruction.    The 
voice  has  been  compared  to  a  sword.  Like  it,  it 
flames  and  punishes.  A  voice  is  Nathan  rising  up 
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before  the  criminal  king  and  calling  down  upon 
his  head  the  avenging  lightning  of  this  word: 
"Thou  art  the  man!"  The  sword  attacks,  de- 
stroys, but  it  defends  alsr,  >,,vj  this  is  its  fairest 
work.  Never  is  the  voice  lore  toufhiru'  than  w^hen 
it  is  lifted  in  favour  of  th*>  w  eak,  and  when,  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  the  iniquities  of  brute  force 
that  it  denounces,  marks  with  its  stigma,  it  causes 
justice  to  shine  forth  and  the  truth  to  be  felt,  in 
the  holy  soul-traversing  thrill,  that  God  himself  is 
there  and  that  his  hour  has  come ! 


A  VOICE  has  its  echo.  When  this  echo  is 
sympathetic,  it  is  endowed  with  the 
sweetest  recompense  and  obliterates  the 
memory  of  many  sorrows.  But  this  echo  is  often 
hostile.  It  arises  from  wrath  and  is  increased  by 
hatred.  Then  it  is  resistance,  riot,  that  rumbles.  It 
is  the  passions  and  the  scourged  vices  that  twist 
and  bellow  like  deer  under  the  lash  of  the  trainer. 
How  many  times,  oh  faithful  voices,  souls  of  peace 
and  truth,  has  the  spirit  that  animates  you  driven 
you  to  these  fearful  encounters!  You  who  have 
heard  in  the  silence  of  your  hearts  the  holy  verities 
and  who  know  their  worth,  you  are  obliged  to  go 
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bearing  them  in  the  face  of  menace,  of  mockeiy,  of 
trembling  rage  where  they  seem  to  us  like  Daniel 
in  the  lion's  uen.  A  terrible  ordeal,  but  one  before 
which  the  testifying  voices  have  never  recoiled. 
Luther,  who  knew  the  emotions  of  the  great  bat- 
tles of  the  spirit  where  one  man  is  alone  in  the  face 
of  a  thousand,  where  under  the  gromng  clamours 
and  the  cries  of  death     ...     a  voice  struggles 
like  a  torch  in  a  tempest,  has  given  to  the  servants 
of  truth  a  counsel  that  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
their  austere  mission.  When  they  have  said  all, 
done  all,  essayed  all,  put  all  their  being  and  all 
their  love  into  the  proclamation  of  what  they  have 
to  announce,  then,  he  says,  "  let  them  be  ready  to 
be  hooted  at  and  spat  upon ! "  And  not  only  should 
they  be  ready  but  they  should  accept  this  lot  with 
happiness.  Christ  says  to  tliem :  "  Happy  are  they 
that  are  outraged  and  persecuted  for  the  sake  of 
justice!" 


ALAS,  the  rudest  proof  for  him  who  speaks 
the  truth  is  not  to  arouse  indignation. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  result,  and  however  sad 
it  may  be,  it  bears  witness  to  him  who  has  spoken. 
Certain  protests,  despite  their  fury,  are  a  sort  of  in- 
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voluntary  homage.  The  supreme  trial  for  a  voice  is 
indifference.  When  John  called  himself  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness,  he  alluded  to  that  external  solitude 
where  his  voice  was  raised.  But  this  solitude,  on 
certain  days  was  full  of  life  and  the  Gospel  cites  for 
our  benefit  certain  facts  which  prove  that  the  words 
with  which  it  resounded  were  not  lost  in  the  empty 
spaces.  They  moved  and  struck  home  from  the 
humblest  regions  of  society  to  the  exalted  spheres, 
to  the  royal  throne  itself.  John  garnered  love  and 
hate,  blessing  and  curse,  the  desirable  fruits  of  all 
energetic  action.  Since  that  time  and  before,  more 
than  one  voice  has  been  able,  applying  them  to  it- 
self, to  give  to  those  prophetic  words  "  voices  in  the 
wilderness  "  another  very  melancholy  significance. 
The  supreme  image  of  despair  is  a  voice  that  is  lost 
in  the  silence,  as  is  lo"'  '  i  the  bosom  of  dead  soU- 
tudes,  the  call  that  n»  lears,  for  succour  that 

will  never  come. 


AFTER  having  spoken  of  the  different 
voices,  of  their  power,  of  their  effects,  let 
us  bestow  a  compassionate  remembrance 
upon  the  lost  voices,  or  '^ose  who  were  or  who  are 
still,  in  the  most  lamentable  sense  of  that  word, 
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voices  in  the  wilderness.  —  To  be  a  man,  a  soul,  to 
have  felt  the  lighting  of  a  holy  flame  within  one's 
self;  to  love  truth  and  justice;  to  feel  the  pain  of 
contact  with  a  life  ruled  over  by  falsehood  and  vio- 
lence; at  the  heart  of  this  poignant  contrast  be- 
tween a  divine  ideal  and  a  heart-rending  reality,  to 
receive  from  his  conscience,  from  God  himself,  the 
command  to  speak;  to  put  his  hfe  into  this  work,  to 
renounce  everything  to  be  only  a  voice    . 
and  after  all  this  to  see  himself  fc  .-saken,  neglected, 
despised!  To  wear  one's  self  out  slowly  in  a  strife 
obscure  and  without  issue;  to  perish  without  hav- 
ing aroused  either  sympathy  or  opposition,  to  dis- 
appear into  oblivion  before  disappearing  in  the 
tomb     .     .     .     ah!  all  the  furies,  all  the  bloody 
reprisals,  the  dungeons,  the  gibbets,  the  massa- 
cres, all  the  martyrdoms  by  which  human  wicked- 
ness strove  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  just,  are  less 
horrible  than  this  extermination  by  apathy. 

AND  yet,  not  to  press  things  to  this  cruel 
extremity,  but  remembering  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  where  so  many  seeds  are 
lost  for  the  few  that  take  root  and  flourish,  ought 
we  not  be  willing  to  he,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
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cases,  voices  in  the  wilderness,  only  too  happy  if  our 
thankless  labours  are  recompensed  elsewhere  bv 
an  encouraging  echo  ?  Have  we  not  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  image  of  human  life  ?  We  are  always 
aspiring  towards  an  ideal  more  elevated  than  that 
which  we  realize.  We  are  always  precursors,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  accept  humbly  what  that  destiny 
holds  both  of  pain  and  of  beauty. 

Besides,  do  we  know  whether  voices  that  .seem 
to  be  lost,  are  .so  in  reality  .*  Are  the  stones  that  are 
hidden  in  the  foundations  of  a  beautiful  edifice, 
and  thanks  to  which  the  whole  fabric  is  supported, 
lost  because  no  one  sees  them  ?  In  the  same  way  it 
must  be  that  many  voices  are  forgotten  apparent- 
ly, until  such  time  as,  added  together  and  finding 
in  each  other  mutual  support,  they  end  by  emerg- 
ing into  the  full  light  of  day. 

To  wait  and  to  work;  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  God ;  to  journey  through  Ufe,  gathering 
truth  into  his  heart,  and  then  into  the  family,  the 
church,  the  city;  to  be  its  faithful  voice;  this  is  the 
best  use  a  man  can  make  of  his  mortal  days.  And 
should  it  be  your  lot  to  be  voices  in  the  wilderness; 
among  your  children  deaf  to  your  cries;  among 
your  compatriots  insensible  to  your  warnings,  con- 
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sole  yourselves.  Greater  than  you  have  suffered 
the  same  fate.  Unite  yourself  in  spirit  to  their  com- 
pany and  be  happy  to  suffer  with  them.  At  least  as 
you  come  to  understand  more  and  more  from  day 
to  day  that  truth  cannot  perish,  and  that  it  is  po- 
tent even  on  feeble  lips;  you  wiU  estebhsh  in  your 
hearts  faith  in  the  worid  that  endures,  and  you  wiU 
be  less  astonished  and  less  disconcerted  when  you 
see  the  face  of  this  worid  pass  away.  You  will  live 
by  the  sacred  fire  cherished  in  your  soub.  Let 
your  furrow  close  your  hope  will  not  perish!  Like 
Moses  on  Nebo,  you  will  enter  into  the  silence, 
having  filled  your  dying  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of 
the  promised  land! 
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And  the  devil  taking  him  up  into  an  high  moun- 
tain, shewed  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
in  a  m,oment  of  timt.  And  the  devil  said  unto  him. 
All  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of 
them :  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me  ;  and  to  whom- 
soever I  will  I  give  it.  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship 
nu,  all  shall  be  thine.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
urUo  him,  Oet  thee  behind  m«,  Satan  :  for  it  is  writ- 
ten. Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve.  Luke  :  iv,  5-8. 

Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  doum, 
and  the  feeble  knees.  Hebiews  :  xii,  12. 

Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  dive  berries  f 
either  a  vine,  figs  ?  so  can  no  fountain  both  yield 
salt  water  and  fresh.  James  :  Hi,  12. 

/  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  because 
thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spne  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Revelation  :  Hi,  15,  16. 

And,  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  defmrt  from  iniquity.  II  Timothy  :  ii,  19. 
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No  man  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hale 
the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 
Matthew  :  vi,  24. 

THERE  are  certain  sympathetic  sub- 
jects, subjects  that  one  loves  to  hear 
developed:  the  grace  and  goodness  of 
God,  the  soul's  peace,  the  eternal 
consolations,  all  the  tender  and  luminous  side  of 
the  Gospel.  And  there  are  also  subjects  that  are 
antipathetic,  with  regard  to  which  one  would 
gladly  say  to  the  preacher:  we  prefer  to  hear  you 
speak  on  this  subject  soi.  <>  other  day.  The  one  that 
I  have  chosen  belongs  to  this  latter  cat^ory.  But 
it  is  not  unconunon  that  the  things  that  we  like 
least  do  us  the  most  good.  May  it  please  Grod  to 
move  our  hearts  by  these  austere  and  unequivocal 
words,  to  grant  u«  strength  where  we  are  weak 
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and  to  discourage  us  from  living  in  a  state  of 
contradictions  and  compromises. 

NO  man  can  serve  two  mastere.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  clearer  saying.  The  state- 
ment is  cat^orical.  If  it  embarrassed  us 
less,  we  should  find  nothing  to  say  against  it.  But 
as  the  thought  Ukes  on  a  personal  application  and 
presses  us  close,  we  seek  to  find  the  image  in  fault. 
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O  man  can  serve  two  masters."  —  And 
why  not  ?  It  is  all  in  knowing  how.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  have  sufficient  spiritual 
resources,  and  a  -  '»>pleness  in  harmony  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  f>; nation?  The  comparison  may 
be  true  for  people  of  narrow  limitations,  without 
horizon,  for  those  who  essay  to  cover  their  lack  of 
ability  by  the  old  proverb:  "It  is  impossible  to  be 
both  at  the  oven  and  at  the  mill  at  the  same  time." 
We  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  serve  two  masters; 
but  it  is  not  impossible.  It  is  difficult  also  to  do  two 
things  at  once,  and  there  are  those  that  go  about 
repeating  that  it  is  possible  to  do  well  only  one 
piece  of  work  at  a  time.  But  everybody  knows  that 
certain  great  minds  have  accomplished  that  of 
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which  little  minds  are  incapable.  Ceesar  dictated 
several  letters  at  once  on  several  subjecto.  and  his 
vast  thought  thus  gave  occupation  to  several  sec- 
reUries  and  prepared  work  for  a  multitude  of  cor- 
respondents, generals,  politicians,  friends  or  ene- 
mies. We  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  even,  workers 
endowed  with  prodigious  force  and  pen  Iration. 
assuming  the  whole  weight  of  government  and 
condensing  in  a  single  activity  the  functions  of  sev- 
eral ministers.  All  this  is  true;  but  we  shall  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  cited,  it  is  a 
question  rather  of  the  quantity  of  the  efforts  ac- 
complished than  of  the  end  itself  of  these  efforts. 
To  assume  a  double  or  triple  portion  of  labour  de- 
pends only  upon  our  strength;  but  to  propose  for 
one's  self  a  double  or  triple  end,  is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  strength.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
paucity  of  statesmen  in  our  time  should  inspire 
two  rival  countries  with  the  idea  of  entrusting  their 
affairs  to  the  same  diplomatic  agent.  However  con- 
summate a  diplomat  he  might  be,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  such  a  problem.  Eveiy  one  feels 
that  it  is  insoluble.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  one  cap- 
tain to  command  at  the  same  time  two  hostile 
armies  without  treason  to  either  of  them. 
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IT  is  in  this  sennc  that  Christ  han  said:  "No 
man  can  scn-e  two  masters."  In  Ihe  great 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  which  fills 
the  world  and  the  lives  of  men,  it  is  not  possible  to 
' '  be  at  once  for  the  good  and  for  the  evil,  for  God 
and  against  God.  Does  it  not  seem  that  in  saying 
this,  Christ  affirmed  the  most  commonplace  uf 
truths  ? 

What  reason  could  he  then  have  had  for  enunci- 
ating axioms  of  such  infantile  simplicity,  support- 
ed by  evidence  so  obvious  ? 

The  reason  is  this:  For  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  men,  life  consists  in  playing  the 
subtile  diplomat  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  the  policies  of  two  hostile  states  and 
who  essays  to  serve  both.  And  like  those  who 
seek  to  square  the  circle  or  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  perpetual  motion,  they  waste  their  lives 
in  this  game.  My  first  concern  will  be  to  show 
its  vanity.  I  admit,  moreover,  that  many  of 
those  who  play  at  it  have  never  perceived  this 
vanity,  and  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  is  ad- 
dressed rather  to  those  hearts  undecided 
although  sincere,  than  to  villains  grown  old  in 
duplicity. 
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A  FEW  very  ordinary  examples,  taken  at 
random  from  human  life,  will  enable  \in 
to  place  our  finger  upon  the  contradiction 
of  our  acta,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the  enter- 
prises that  we  undertake  to  carry  on  Himultaneou.s- 
ly.  —  Let  us  first  speak  of  Go<l  nnd  Mammon, 
sinw,  also,  our  text  invites  us  to  speak  of  them. 

"Ye  cannot  serve  God  ami  Mammon."  Else- 
where it  said:  "Keep  ye  from  avarice."  Although 
the  conflict  between  the  scr\'ice  of  the  good  and 
just  God  and  material  interests  breaks  out  apropos 
of  a  thousand  questions,  big  and  little,  it  mani- 
fests itself,  however,  in  all  its  acuteness  in  avarice. 
Avarice  is  the  love  of  money  or  of  property,  trans- 
formed into  a  religion.  The  miser  has  ceased  to 
possess  with  that  liberty  and  that  independence 
which  a  man  ought  always  to  keep  with  respect  to 
what  serves  him  as  an  instrument :  he  is  possessed. 
His  wealth  is  no  longer  his  tool,  but  his  master  and 
his  God.  There  is  no  stranger  spectacle  than  a 
miser  who  is  at  the  same  time  devout,  and  who  es- 
says to  carry  on  simultaneously  the  worship  of 
money  and  the  service  of  God.  It  is  God's  will  that 
we  love  our  brothers,  and  that  we  prove  this  love 
by  the  means  that  are  in  our  power.  To  love  God 
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and  to  give  one's  self,  or  to  give  willingly  of  our 
wealth,  is  all  one.  But  the  god  of  the  miser  does 
not  so  understand  it.  It  is  the  will  of  this  god  that 
money  be  hoarded.  Whoever  approaches  us  to  per- 
suade us  to  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  it  is  a  tempter. 
Poverty,  misery,  public  interest,  everything  that 
makes  a  man  decide  to  give,  are  so  many  impos- 
tures. 

There  then  are  two  masters  that  cannot  be 
served  together.  The  miser  gets  out  of  the  situa- 
tion by  offering  to  the  living  God  Platonic  demon- 
strations, and  to  the  other  a  real  and  fruitful  ser- 
vice. But  in  the  end  he  blends  the  two,  and  after 
having  created  a  rehgion  of  avarice,  with  an  ava- 
ricious god  and  a  worship  worthy  of  him,  he  de- 
duces from  it  a  miser's  code  of  morals.      For 
him,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  repository  of  the  ten 
commandments,  is  the  strong-box.  All  that  con- 
tributes to  fill  it  is  good,  all  that  tends  to  empty  it  is 
bad.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  miser  reaches  the 
point,  imagimng  always  that  he  is  serving  God,  of 
performing  with  a  pious  scrupulousness  and  with 
entire  devotion,  the  most  hideous  acts.  He  does  his 
duty  by  keeping  his  heart  insensible;  he  serA-es  God 
and  leads  others  to  his  service  by  extorting  with  a 
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pitiless  hand,  and  then  closing  this  hand  on  his 
prey  as  the  tomb  closes  upon  the  corpse.  The 
crowning-point  of  this  heresy  is  reached  when  the 
miser  is  the  custodian  of  a  church's  wealth,  and  he 
performs  all  these  horrors  to  keep  and  increase 
the  money  of  the  good  God. 

Seen  thus  the  conflict  is  flagrant  and  the  con- 
trast is  violent.  Such  a  Hfe  fills  us  with  indignation. 
You  will  then  charge  me  with  exaggeration  if  I  say 
that  this  miser  is  the  model  of  all  of  us.  But  we 
content  ourselves  with  copying  it  in  part.  We  have 
some  c.t3  of  generosity  to  our  credit,  no  doubt.  We 
are  neither  in  deed  nor  in  intention  servants  of 
Mammon,  like  that  miser  whom  we  reprove  in  all 
good  faith.  Are  there  not,  however,  other  acts  in 
our  life  ?  You  who  to-day  open  your  hand  to  give, 
have  you  not  on  certain  occasions,  asserted,  to  the 
pomt  of  harshness,  your  right  to  possess,  silenced 
your  heart  and  abjured  duty  to  safeguard  inter- 
est ?  You  are  good  and  ready  to  relieve  within  such 
limits  as  your  egoism  allows  and  that  do  not  en- 
croach upon  it.  In  truth  your  goodness  is  only  a 
poor  little  bird  with  clipped  wings  and  imprisoned 
in  an  iron  cage.  When  you  examine  your  life  close 
to,  you  have  silenced  the  voice  of  tenderness,  the 
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voice  of  love,  the  voice  even  of  blood  before  the 
exigencies  of  interest.  To  keep  and  to  increase  your 
wealth,  you  have  frequented  evil  society,  closed 
your  eyes  upon  equivocal  proceedings.  At  decisive 
moments  you  have  always  capitulated.  It  is  possi- 
ble then  that  you  serve  but  one  master,  in  fact,  it 
is  certain;  but  that  master  is  not  the  one  you  sup- 
pose, that  your  prayers  imply,  to  whom  your  out- 
ward shows  are  addressed,  in  whose  church  you 
exercise  certain  functions  perhaps,  and  even  strict 
control  over  the  beliefs  of  others :  Your  real  God  is 
Mammon;  quotations  are  your  law,  stocks  are 
your  prophets ! 

Some  one  says  to  me:  I  am  poor,  and  thinks  he 
has  justified  himself.  —  Take  care,  my  brother, 
one  may  serve  Mammon,  and  betray  goodness  and 
pity  for  a  few  bits  of  money  and  a  few  morsels  of 
bread,  as  well  as  for  titles. 

I  DO  you  the  honour  to  think  that  you  love  jus- 
tice and  that  you  love  it  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  the  rights  that  it  confers  upon 
you  and  the  support   that    it  gives  you.    You 
wish  then  to  serve  it,  and  to  serve  justice  is  one 
of  the  ways  of  serving  God.  Although  God  is 
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spirit,  all  ways  of  serving  him  resolve  themselves 
into  practical  determinations;  there  is  no  Platonic 
fashion  of  serving  God,  no  way  which  does  not 
leave  some  trace  upon  life.  And,  indeed,  I  perceive 
in  your  life  intentions,  determinations  and  even 
sacrifices  for  justice.   You  wish  the  person  of  the 
weak  to  be  sacred,  his  cause  to  be  defended,  the 
power  that  the  strong  of  the  earth  arrogate  to 
themselves,  limited  and  tempered  by  an  equitable 
law.  You  have  even  been  seen  to  expose  yourself 
to  attacks  or  to  hatred  in  order  to  prevent  an 
unjustice  or  to  repair  a  wrong.  In  this  your  con- 
science undoubtedly  gives  you  its  approval  and 
we  are  in  accord  with  it. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  say  to  you  that  this  use- 
ful labour  and  these  right  intentions  are  counter- 
balanced by  actions  that  are  of  a  nature  clearly 
contrary  and  to  which  you  have  not  perhaps  given 
sufficient  attention. 

You  returned  the  other  day  from  a  meeting 
where  you  had  heard  a  discussion  of  the  miseries 
of  the  common  people  and  of  certain  proceedings, 
affecting  those  in  humble  life,  that  had  outraged 
your  feelings.  On  entering  your  house,  you  found 
your  servant  slow  to  wait  upon  you;  your  postman 
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had  committed  a  serious  error  in  your  correspond- 
ence; a  person  to  whom  you  had  done  a  favour 
had  passed  you  in  the  street  without  recognition, 
and  you  received  a  little  later  the  news  that  part  of 
your  fortune  had  been  seriously  endangered  in  an 
industrial  enterprise  in  which  you  had  invested  it. 

You  roundly  abused  your  servant,  addressed  a 
complaint  to  the  postal  authorities;  thought  to 
yourself  that  the  man  who  had  cut  you  was  an  in- 
grate,  and  composed  forthwith  a  letter  of  recrim- 
ination and  of  vehement  reproaches  addressed  to 
those  friends  to  whom  you  had  entrusted  your 
njoney,  and  all  this  with  the  feeling  that  you  were 
availing  yourself  of  your  right. 

But,  this  is  what  you  did  not  know:  that  very 
same  day  your  servant  had  been  deeply  distressed 
by  bad  news  from  her  father's  house;  your  letter- 
carrier's  son  had  just  returned  from  the  colonies, 
and  feelings  quite  easy  to  understand  completely 
dominated  him;  the  man  who  had  not  bowed  to 
you  in  the  street  was  affected  with  near-sighted- 
ness, and  the  industrial  affair  that  filled  you  with  so 
many  evil  thoughts,  had  felt  the  effect  of  certain  far- 
off  events  that  were  beyond  human  foresight  and 
responsibility.  You  have  then  in  the  highest  d^ree 
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been  unjust  and  made  those  whom  you  might 
have  done  some  good,  suffer.  But  ignorance,  per- 
haps, excused  you.  Very  well    .     .     .;  and  yet 
there  are  forms  of  ignorance  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  Why  are  you  ignorant,  for  example,  that 
the  handsome  income  that  you  derive  from  a  cer- 
tain investment,  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  traffic 
that  debases  and  demoralizes  the  masses?  Why 
are  you  ignorant  of  the  moral  and  material  suflFer- 
ings  of  the  beings  who  procure  your  bread  for  you  ? 
Men  have  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things. 
Culpable  ignorance  causes  us  to  fall  daily  into  the 
gravest  acts  of  injustice. 

It  also  involves  us  in  insurrection  against  truth 
which  is  the  sister  of  justice.  We  all  love  the  truth, 
my  brothers;  that  is  taken  for  granted.  By  our 
speech,  by  our  pens,  by  every  means,  we  wish  to 
serve  it.  But  there  are  in  the  worid  a  great  many 
folk  who  believe  themselves  sincerely  attached  to 
truth,  and  who  yet  daily  cause  it  to  sustain  the 
severest  blows. 

You,  who  are  a  journalist,  you,  who  are  a 
churchman,  both  loyally  attached  to  your  convic- 
tions and  in  no  wise  animated  by  the  spirit  of  cal- 
umny which  infects  the  body  politic  and  the  sacris- 
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ties,  you  commit,  every  day,  sins  against  truth. 
Why  ?  Because  you  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  mind,  the  intentions,  the  true  purposes  of 
your  adversaries.  You  seek  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try or  of  the  church  through  the  extirpation  of  cer- 
tain tendencies  that  you  qualify  as  errors,  as  im- 
postures. You  chaige  your  adversaries  with  want 
of  patriotism,  or  you  accuse  them  of  unbelief.  But, 
they  fere  as  necessary  to  the  country  as  you  are,  as 
indispensable  as  you  to  religion.  You  disturb  their 
peace,  you  wound  their  conscience,  you  reject 
them  in  the  name  of  truth.  You  r^ard  yourself  as 
a  defender  of  sound  doctrines,  when  in  fact  you 
have  merely  set  on  foot  the  least  intelligent  and 
mo.st  sterile  of  strifes,  that  of  the  right  hand 
against  the  left.  Soldier  of  the  truth,  you  are  firing 
upon  your  own  allies,  and  you  know  it  not.  The 
prayer  that  the  persecuted  and  crucified  Christ 
made  on  behalf  of  his  blind  adversaries,  might 
well  be  applied  to  you :  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do!  It  remains  none  the 
less  sad  to  serve  falsehood  while  you  believe  that 
you  have  consecrated  yourself  to  truth;  injustice, 
fancying  yourself  to  be  fighting  for  justice,  and,  I 
repeat,  it  remains  not  the  less  odious  to  continue  to 
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do  evil  under  the  sway  of  an  ignorance  in  which 
there  is  no  fatality,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  greatest  number  of  instances  is  intentional, 
premeditated,  carefully  maintained. 

You  cannot  serve  two  masters!  One  of  the 
classes  of  men  who  are  most  in  need  of  being 
reached  by  this  saying,  are  those  uncompromising 
champions  of  political  and  religious  parties,  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  wrongly  persuaded  that 
they  serve  only  one  master,  that  they  serve  him 
decisively,  without  compromise  and  without 
r^ard  for  anybody. 

To  all  appearance,  these  religious  or  political 
swashbucklers  are  men  of  one  word  of  command, 
of  a  single  direction,  firm  and  frank,  upright,  in- 
corruptible, and  they  willingly  accuse  peaceful 
and  moderate  men  of  carrying  water  upon  both 
shoulders,  of  serving  God  and  Mammon.  They 
possess  themselves  of  the  dilemma  of  Jesus: 
Either  good  or  evil;  either  for  or  against;  either 
yes  or  no.  You  shall  be  for  free  trade  or  protection, 
for  the  old  r^ime  or  for  revolution,  for  free 
thought  or  for  blind  faith,  for  a  fixed  dogma  in  a 
confession  of  faith,  or  for  spiritual  anarchy.  You 
shall  3elieve  in  the  God-Christ  and  all  the  miracles. 


/ 
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or  you  shall  be  only  an  unbeliever  and  a  pagan. 
Either  you  shall  believe  and  cease  to  reason,  or  you 
shall  reason  and  cease  to  believe.  Very  well,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  deceiving  yourself  with 
words,  —  self-delusion,  —  and  subjects  the  cause 
you  wish  to  serve  to  the  most  lamentable  hazards. 
No,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  only  one  idea  in  order 
to  serve  only  one  master,  to  bend  exclusively  to  one 
side  in  order  not  to  lose  your  equilibrium.  Nothing 
is  less  certain,  less  conformable  to  the  principle  of 
fidelity,  to  respect  for  men  and  the  obedience  due 
to  God,  than  the  application,  in  all  cases  and  in  all 
situations,  of  a  single  word  of  conmiand,  of  a  single 
formula.  Reasoning  by  dilemma,  politics  based 
upon  dilemmas,  religious  tendencies  that  proceed 
by  dilenunas,  are  full  of  reefs,  of  dangers  and  of 
illusions. 

They  enable  us  to  dispense  with  examining  each 
case  by  itself,  and  resolve  all  questions  for  us  in 
advance.  Under  no  consideration  should  a  con- 
science consent  to  bind  itself  thus  to  what  is 
but  a  necessary  preliminary;  the  result  is  too 
terrible,  and  the  facts  prove  it.  Every  day  men  of 
feeling,  of  good  faith,  and  of  good  will  are  led  to  do 
violence  to  their  most  human  and  enlightened  in- 
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itincts,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  imag- 
ined duty  of  fidelity  to  an  ideal.  They  console 
themselves  with  the  old  adage:  dura  lex,  sed  lex. 
And  should  the  condemnations,  the  excommuni- 
cations to  which  they  are  thus  led  nearer  and  near- 
er, even  while  regretting  and  deploring  them,  be 
the  testimonials  given  to  country,  to  God,  to  the 
public  good,  to  charity  ?  What  an  error!  Under  no 
pretext  can  iniquity  become  law.  In  no  case  can  a 
man  be  led  by  his  conscience  to  perform  acts 
which,  at  bottom,  wound  him  and  bruise  him  in  the 
best  part  of  his  nature.  His  very  sorrow  ought  to 
cry  out  to  him:  Take  care,  here  is  the  enemy!  But 
if  the  easy  procedure  of  dilemmas,  of  settled  ten- 
dencies, of  a  prion  judgments,  causes  individuals 
to  commit  veritable  iniquities,  to  what  does  it  not 
lead  collections  of  individuals,  political  and  relig- 
ious parties,  as  a  whole  ?  Here  are  institutions,  me- 
diums that  proclaim  themselves  the  guardians  and 
ramparts  of  truth.     .     .     .    Formulate  an  objec- 
tion, hazard  a  criticism  in  the  name,  even,  of  this 
truth.     .     .     .    You  will  see  how  they  receive 
you.  Incapable  of  accepting  instruction  or  warn- 
ing, consequently  of  facing  the  truth,  these  same 
mediums  become  incapable  of  discerning  evil,  of 
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judging  a  fault.  When  one  is  committed,  their  fint 
question  is  this:  Who  did  it ?  —  If  it  is  a  friend, 
they  say :  Quick,  cover  it  up !  Screen  it !  Silence  and 
discretion!  If  it  is  an  adversary,  they  cry:  trum- 
pets and  fanfares!  let  the  whole  world  ring  with  it! 
.  .  .  Two  weights,  two  measures  —  this  is  the 
inevitable  abyss  towards  which  these  individuab 
and  bodies  pledged  to  non-compromise  under  pre- 
text  of  decision  are  running:  "For  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit!"  This  is  the  occasion  to  recall 
it.  The  political  and  religious  passions  must  have 
been  unhealthy  indeed  for  Christ  to  have  launched 
against  them  a  sentence  of  such  shocking  severity : 
The  publicans  and  hariots  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  before  you ! 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Let  us  pass  on 
to  other  instances : 

Do  you  love  your  children  ?  Unless  you  are  deal- 
ing with  perverted  natures,  you  are  always  sure  to 
receive  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  To 
love  one's  children  is  another  form  of  the  service 
of  God,  for  each  of  our  children  is  one  of  his  hopes. 
To  prove  to  our  children  that  we  love  them,  we 
seek  to  spare  them  pain,  to  rcLiove  obstacles  from 
their  path,  in  order  <:hat  some  day  they  may  be 
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happier  than  we.  We  also  deal  gently  with  their 
wishes  and  their  whims.  To  increase  their  welfare 
we  are  ever  on  the  breach,  stubborn  in  the  strife, 
marching  without  hesitation  on  the  ranks  of  the 
assailants.  When  it  is  a  question  of  our  children, 
every  means  of  acquiring  wealth  seems  sanctified 
to  us.  Is  it  not  for  our  dear  little  ones  ?  Through 
such  practices  are  produced  natures  weakened, 
egotistical,  incapable  of  effort  and  of  sacrifice,  nat- 
ures disarmed  before  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  that 
the  first  winds  of  adversity  will  bruise  and  beat 
down.  But  cowards  and  weaklings  in  what  con- 
cerns their  own  persons  and  their  comfort,  these 
same  natures  will  be  inflexible  and  insensible  with 
respect  to  their  neighbour,  as  hardened  to  pity  as 
accessible  to  suffering.  There  then  are  children 
that  are  reared  for  their  own  unhappiness  and  for 
that  of  others:  I  ask  myself  how  God  will  be  the 
gainer  by  it  ?  Evidently,  thinking  to  serve  our  chil- 
dren, we  sometimes  become  their  worst  enemies. 

Here  is  the  moment  to  say,  that  not  only  should 
we  not  countenance  the  commission  of  an  injus- 
tice for  the  sake  of  those  whom  we  love,  but  that 
all  we  do  that  is  wrong,  we  do  against  those  that 
we  love. 


, 
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Yoa  Me  a  good  f«th  r.  a  respectful  chUd,  a  dc- 
▼otod  cittsen,  a  pious  i  cUever.  Then  say  to  your- 
•elf  that  you  must  hate  cvi),  falsehood,  fanaticism, 
avarice,  impurity  and  ru.r  ry,  and  that  there  is 
not  one  single  slip  from  /o<,<I  t  induct  that  does  not 
fall  on  those  that  you  !  >y<  '  lesi  Whoever  gives  way 
to  his  lower  inclinatir  s,     ',  k  ^er,  though  ordina- 
rily just,  good,  uprig'it   ;>■-      ♦«»»*>,  -v-1%  consti- 
tutes in  his  life  a  huVii  of  #>•   «  ,(  )na,  of  extras, 
accords  a  place,  a  gratif  cutic  1 1  »  amal  desires,  to 
the  pleasure  of  speakiivi  ill  Oi  o  i.<  rs,  to  sectarian 
passions,  to  ill-gotten  gain,  to  all  that  is  not  right, 
even  though  he  should  carefully  conceal  it  from 
himself  —  whoever  does  these  things,  attacks  the 
shelter  that  defends  us,  shakes  the  columns  of  the 
edifice! 

Do  you  wish  the  fragile  heads  of  your  children 
to  sleep  in  peace  on  their  pillows,  the  white  head  of 
your  father  to  repose  in  peace  in  the  tomb;  do  you 
wish  your  sons  to  be  valiant,  your  daughters  to  be 
full  of  grace,  the  tears  of  the  unhappy  to  be  dried, 
the  chains  of  prisoners  to  fall;  innocence  to  shine 
in  all  eyes,  imposture  to  be  confounded,  the  mild 
kingdom  of  the  Father  to  come  ?  Then,  whatever 
be  the  place,  the  hour  when  the  tempter  ap- 
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?«»«*«•  .^n,  ieductive,  engaging,  or  men«dng 
*nd  to  be  feared:  call  to  mind  all  that  you  love! 
Let  this  memory  guard  you,  arouMe  you  for  the 
c«omb«t,  give  you  a  vigilant  eye,  render  your  arm 
invindble!  If  you  surrender,  think  of  all  that  you 
betray!  This  is  what  nearly  all  of  us  do  not  suffi- 
tienUy  feel.  The  deep-seated  solidarity  of  our  acts 
is  not  sufficiently  present  to  our  memory.      We 
think  that  we  can   reserve  a  plact  for  our  fail- 
ings,   for  those  sins  that  are  too  dear  to    be 
relinquished. 


If 


DITPLK  ITY,  rendkig  apart,  partition  of 
the  will  and  of  the  heart,  lamentable 
division,  tiiat  is  our  life!  It  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous chain,  it  is  only  links  broken  and  dis- 
persed. We  are  peace-loving,  just,  truthful,  sober, 
chaste,  disinterested;  but  we  are  also  malicious, 
unjust,  cunning,  intemperate,  impure.  We  are  like 
those  ships  that  carry  to  the  colonies,  along  with 
the  Bibles  and  religious  tracts,  cannon,  alcohol, 
and  opium;  or  those  poets  full  of  contrary  talents, 
who  play  turn  by  turn  on  the  sacred  lyre  and  on 
the  strident  conch-shell.  Perhaps,  also,  we  think  to 
counterbalance  our  grave  errors  by  exceptional 


■ 
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virtues.  In  short  we  seek  middle-ways,  combina- 
tions, so  as  not  to  give  ourselves  unreservedly  to 
(rod.  After  having  practised  this  life  for  long  years, 
we  balance  our  account  and  are  astonished  at  the 
slightness  of  the  results.  We  have  worked  a  great 
deal,  walked  a  great  deal,  and  yet  we  are  no  fartlier 
along  for  all  that.  Discontent  or  discouragement 
gains  upon  us.  The  evening  of  life  darkens 
about  us,  the  word,  "vanity  of  vanities,"  rises 
to  our  lips ! 

We  do  wrong  to  complain,  for  the  results  ob- 
tained are  on  a  level  with  the  means  employed. 
When  one  proceeds  after  the  fashion  of  certain 
processions,  that  take  one  ste)  back  every  time 
they  take  two  forward,  what  is  there  astonishing  if 
he  does  not  cover  any  appreciable  distance  ?  But 
man  has  the  silly  childishness  to  beUeve  that  what 
he  does  at  certain  hours  and  without  the  pale  of 
that  part  of  his  Ufe  which  is  known,  does  not  count. 
He  flatters  himself  that  the  assets  alone  will  figure 
in  the  final  reckoning;  that  what  he  puts  openly  in 
the  balance  will  be  weighed,  but  that  what  he  se- 
cretly withdraws  will  not  be  deducted.  Like  that 
merchant,  at  once  pious  and  crafty  who,  on  Sun- 
day closed  his   shop,   but   received   his   patrons 
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through  a  side  door,  he  honours  God  publicly, 
and,  in  secret,  betrays  hiin.  Oh,  the  ruses  use- 
less to  deceive  God,  to  still  the  conscience,  to 
escape  the  effect  when  the  cause  has  been  sown ! 
And,  above  all,  the  sad  enterprise,  the  miser- 
able existence,  the  shameful,  the  intolerable 
servitude! 


THAT  man  who  gives  good  precepts  and 
even  good  examples  to  his  children,  it  is 
you,  and  that  man  who,  through  culpable 
weakness,  commits  acts  of  profanation  in  the  do- 
mestic sanctuary,  it  is  you. 

The  Christian  who  adores  the  God  of  good, 
who  knows  the  sole  greatness  and  the  sole  posi- 
tive value,  the  treasure  of  the  spirit,  it  is  you; 
and  that  man  who  runs  after  money,  distinctions, 
it  is  you. 

That  servitor  zealous  of  all  that  is  good,  it  is  you ; 
that  jealous  victim  of  envy,  it  is  you. 

You  know  it,  you  feel  it ;  the  burden  of  this  mem- 
ory and  of  these  comparisons,  haunts  you  and  pur- 
sues you  .  .  .  and  yet  you  can  live  thus  ?  But 
it  b  not  life,  it  is  worse  than  death,  it  is  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  been  buried  alive. 


fi 
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LET  yourself  be  brought  back  to  life!  let 
yourself  be  grasped  by  that  severe  yet 
merciful  hand  which  wrests  us  away  from 
the  contradictions  of  conduct,  from  the  tortures  of 
divided  hearts.  Let  these  words  awaken  you,  ar- 
rest you,  strike  you,  and  heal  you:  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters! 

Give  your  hand  to  God  and  let  him  take  your 
entire  will.  Do  not  complain  of  your  weakness,  of 
the  hard  road,  of  the  obstacles,  the  probable  falls 
.  ,  .  provided  that  your  heart  be  not  divided  J 
If  you  chance  tc  depart  from  the  straight  Une,  re- 
turn to  it;  if  you  fall,  pick  yourself  up !  If  you  can- 
not take  two  steps,  take  one,  and  if  you  cannot 
walk,  crawl  along  on  your  knees ! 

WHEN  the  Jews,  exiled  from  the  Holy 
Land,  died  afar  off  among  the  pagans 
and  the  persecutors,  they  had  them- 
selves laid  in  th«jr  tombs,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  Jerusalem !  If  your  strength  betrays  you, 
if  it  is  not  for  you,  during  life,  to  enter  into  perfect 
peace,  to  be  delivered  from  certain  enemies  of  the 
soul,  from  certain  humiliating  miseries  that  set 
your  best  will  at  defiance,  if  vou  must  fall  in  the 
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mel^,  fall  at  least,  with  your  face  turned  towards 
Jerusalem. 


THIS  is  the  true,  the  only  life :  to  serve  one 
maste.-,  to  have  but  one  love,  one  goal,  to 
return  to  it  always.  To  serve  until  your 
hair  has  grown  white  in  the  service!  Since  man 
must  ever  sen'e,  and  since,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
marches  under  a  banner  and  fights  for  a  cause,  let 
us  serve  Him  who  guides  the  stars,  who  causes  the 
flower  to  smile,  in  whom  the  poor  hope,  in  whom 
the  dying  fall  asleep;  let  us  serve  Him  who  counts 
the  tears  of  the  aflflicted,  listens  to  the  prayer  of  the 
lowly,  pardons  the  sins  of  those  that  truly  repent, 
and  rejects  no  one,  but  seeks  to  save  him  who  is  lost. 
To  be  His  whether  the  day  is  breaking  or  at  its 
decline,  whether  man  flatters  or  menaces,  whether 
reason  sees  clearly  or  hesitates ;  to  be  His  through 
all  things,—  that  is  the  fruitful  and  u  nregretful  Ufe. 

TRUTH,  my  friends,  is  man's  friend;  it  is 
perhaps  never  more  salutary  than  when 
it  shows  a  verj'  serious  face.  Under  that 
severe  brow  lives  a  thought  of  love.  Xo  man  can 
serve  two  masters!   Words  of  negation,  words  of 
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prohibition,  clo  you  think  ?  It  is  only  in  appearance. 
At  bottom  there  is  only  sweetness  in  this  severity, 
only  promises  in  these  interdictions.  Stated  posi- 
tively, it  reads  thus: 

You  who  err,  you  who  waver,  you  who  bear  up 
and  down  the  world  the  burden  of  an  unsteadfast 
heart,  and  the  grievous  problem  of  impossible  ac- 
cords, come!  Come!  I  know  eternal  heights,  stars 
whose  peaceful  ray  shines  over  all  the  mutations  of 
these  terrestrial  atmospheres.  Come,  I  will  lead  you 
to  the  city  high  and  sure,  to  the  great  chief  of  holy 
combats,  to  Him  whose  service  procures  not  the 
pleasure  of  an  hour,  or  the  peace  of  a  day,  but  a 
joy  eternal,  a  strength  that  is  never  destroyed! 


CONCERNING   THE  NEED  OF 
CONFESSION 


READINGS 

He  that  eovereth  his  nna  thaU  not  pro3j>er :  btU 
whoso  eonfesaeth  and  foraaketh  them  ehail  have 
mercy.  Proverbs  :  xxviii,  13. 


Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered. 

When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  through 
my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night  thy 
hand  was  heavy  upon  me.    ... 

/  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  in- 
iquity have  I  not  hid.  I  will  confess  my  transgres- 
sions unto  the  Lord ;  and  thou  forgavest  the  in- 
iquity of  my  sin.  Psalms  :  xxxii,  1-5. 


CONCERNING  THE  NEED  OF 
CONFESSION 

Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.  James  :  v,  16. 

TO  market  old  remedies  that  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  or  fallen  into  discred- 
it, clever  manufacturers  give  them 
another  name  and  a  new  wrapper. 
Purchasers  who  go  by  the  label,  and  they 
are  in  the  majority,  think  that  they  have 
found  a  godsend,  and  take  up  the  concoction 
eagerly. 

One  is  occasionally  tempted  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a  trick,  in  the  interest  of  certain  old  practices, 
excellent  in  themselves,  but  disqualified  by  abuse. 
Who  for  example,  could  recommend  fasting,  giv- 
ing it  its  right  name  ?  To  recommend  it,  not  in  the 
name  of  hygiene,  but  in  a  moral,  religious,  social 
interest,  without  covering  himself  with  ridicule  or 
laying  himself  open  to  suspicion  of  imposture? 
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And  yet,  how  many  good  reasons  would  he  not 
have  for  running  all  these  risks  at  once,  seeking  to 
render  tribute  to  truth  and  service  to  mankind  ? 
The  reasons  strike  the  minds  of  clear-seeing  peo- 
pie.  but  the  risk  stands  them  off.  They  keep  still  or 
else  they  imitate  the  above-mentioned  manu- 
facturers: they  remove  the  mark  from  the 
suspected  article,  and  try  to  launch  it  under 
another  label.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  yield 
to  a  temptation  of  the  lower  order.  When  a 
man  recognizes  a  duty  he  ought  to  have  the 
courage  for  its  accomplishment,  or  not  to  meddle 
with  it  at  all.  Great  causes  do  not  love  shame- 
faced defenders. 

It  is  from  this  principle  that  I  am  going  to  draw 
inspiration  to  speak  of  confession.  I  designate  it,  I 
name  it,  and  if  I  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  my  voice,  I  should  willingly  cry  its  name  aloud 
instead  of  contenting  myself  with  pronouncing  it. 

CONFESSION  has  a  history.  I  shall  not 
recount  it;  it  would  be  useless  trouble. 
Confession  has  been  judged,  condemn- 
ed, rejected  by  the  Protestant  Church.  Several  at- 
tempts at  official  restoration  have  given  ground 
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only  to  unhealthy  practices  soon  confounded  with 
the  old  mechanical  system  of  confession,  in  the 
justest  of  reprobations.  All  this  is  true;  but  what  is 
truer  still,  is  man's  need  for  self-revelation.  What 
we  commonly  call  confession,  applies  on  the  whole, 
only  to  those  parasitical  growths  that  are  devel- 
oped in  response  to  this  nee<l.  Are  we  not  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  all  the  fundamental 
tendencies  of  our  nature  ?  Are  they  not  all  debas- 
ed, disfigured,  exploited  ?  The  crime,  forever  inex- 
piable, which  is  the  root  of  all  abuse,  is  its  tendency 
to  discredit,  and  often  to  destroy.  Intimate  usage. 
Abuse  is  the  great  enemy  of  life  and  of  God.  It  is 
the  thief  and  the  usurper,  it  is  the  seller  installed  in 
the  temple,  it  is  the  whole  profane  hoard,  soiling 
what  is  holy,  and  transforming  into  an  in- 
famous den  the  asylum  of  prayer.  But  we 
should  never  capitulate  before  abuse,  or  grow 
weary  of  rediscovering  the  lineaments  of  hu- 
manity beneath  all  grimaces  and  caricatures. 
Let  us  remove  the  impurities,  efface  the  trace  of 
outrages,  seek  out  what  is  essential:  but,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  heart,  there  is  the  need  of 
self -revelation. 


Un 
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THE  soul  is  a  worid  full  of  depths  and  of  in- 
visible riches,  which  tend  ceaselessly  to 
take  form  and  to  emerge.  Por  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task,  we  possess,  in  the  whole  of 
the  forms  of  our  material  life,  a  prodigious  ma- 
chinery. Just  as  creation  is  the  revelation  of  God,  — 
His  avowal,  as  a  poethas  said,  —  so  in  the  same  way 
the  external  life  of  man,  when  it  follows  its  normal 
development,  is  the  translation,  in  signs  and  sym- 
bols, of  what  he  bears  at  the  bottom  of  his  being. 
It  would  be  easier  to  keep  the  sap  from  mounting, 
the  flowers  from  opening,  the  leaves  from  tearing 
apart  their  coverings,  than  human  nature  from 
manifesting  itself.  It  is  this  need  that  gives  man  his 
distinction  as  a  social  and  communicative  being. 

The  highest  happiness  consists  in  the  manifes- 
tation and  exchange  of  impressions,  of  sentiments, 
of  discovered  truths,  and  in  their  vigorous  asser- 
tion in  action.  As  soon  as  the  need  of  self -revela- 
tion is  thwarted  under  one  of  its  essential  aspects,  a 
sickly  state  ensues.  There  are  created  in  the  inner 
life  morbid  centres,  sore  spots.  However  little  the 
ill  is  augmented,  we  suffer  and  we  vegetate.  This  is 
the  unhappy  thing  about  all  confiscations  of  lib- 
erty. Corporeal  chains,  and  spiritual  servitudes,  all 
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the  proceedings  that  violate  nature  and  pervert  its 
ways,  have  as  their  inevitable  result,  the  destruc- 
tion of  healthy  life  and  the  replacing  of  it  by  mon- 
strosities. And  too,  with  what  energy,  with  what 
invincible  obstinacy,  does  not  nature  return  to  the 
charge  to  assert  its  rights  ?  Cut  a  man  off  from  the 
world,  condemn  him  to  solitude:  he  will  make  des- 
perate efforts  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  beings 
like  himself,  he  will  reveal  his  heart  to  the  stars,  to 
the  waves;  he  will  breathe,  as  Schiller  says,  a  soul 
into  the  rocks.  Close  even  this  outlet  for  him.  When 
you  have  separated  him  from  men,  separate  him 
from  nature,  and  place  him  in  a  cell :  he  will  speak 
to  his  prison  walls,  to  the  fly,  to  the  spider  that 
weaves  its  web,  to  the  sickly  blade  of  grass  that 
makes  shift  to  shelter,  between  two  stones,  an  ex- 
istence like  his  own,  and  there  will  grow  up  be- 
tween him  and  these  obscure  beings,  a  bond  of 
sympathy,  as  it  were. 


IT  is  not  possible  that  a  human  tendency  so 
strongly  marked  should  not  flow  back  into 
every  domain  of  life.  Applied  to  our  moral 
being,  this  need  of  self-revelation  is  the  need  of  con- 
fession properly  speaking.  Do  not  tell  me  that  the 
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fundamental  tendency  is  to  conceal  the  evil  that 
we  have  done.  If  you  did,  I  should  refer  you  to 
documents  which,  in  this  case,  are  called  little  chil- 
dren. With  them  the  outside  is  the  faithful  transla- 
tion of  what  is  within.  They  tell  everything.  Pun- 
ishments, the  bursts  of  stupid  laughter  of  their 
elders,  crowd  them  back  little  by  little  into  them- 
selves, and  oblige  them  to  dissemble.  But  this 
dissimulation  is  an  artificial  production.  It  is  like 
the  dikes  designed  to  confine  the  flood.  That  has 
its  law  which  is  to  flow,  and  often  it  breaks  its 
dikes.  The  child  is  so  unhappy  at  certain  moments, 
so  tormented  by  its  secret,  that  the  soul  breaks 
through  to  light  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  We  look  on  at 
these  explosions  of  grief  as  at  irresistible  manifes- 
tations of  natural  forces,  and  he  is  blind  indeed 
\»  ho  does  not  interpret  so  clear  a  lesson.  No  matter 
how  far  we  advance  in  life,  we  cannot  destroy  the 
child  in  us.  It  is  through  him,  in  fact,  that  we  are 
brought  back  into  touch  with  the  great  current  of 
human  life.  The  child  within  us  can  slumber,  with- 
out doubt,  but  it  cannot  die,  and  the  hours  come, 
when,  under  whitened  locks,  we  are  caught  weep- 
ing like  a  child.  Despite  all  ulterior  dissimulations, 
there  survives  the  need  of  saving  everything,  as 
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when  we  were  little,  and  of  \mng  understood  as 
then.  To  confess  yourself,  to  give  yourself  just  a^ 
you  are  to  some  one  who  will  know  how  to  de- 
cipher you  and  explain  you,  at  need,  to  yourself  — 
a  transcendent  boon  that  you  have  experienced  at 
the  knot's  of  your  mother  in  the  fair  past  that  a))- 
pears  to  memory  like  a  comer  of  a  lost  parn«lisc  — 
the  most  taciturn  h&s  moments  when  he  aspires  to 
a  taste  of  this  happiness ! 

Criminals  even,  those  hardened  beings  who,  or- 
dinarily, laugh  at  everything,  and  show  hut  little 
trace  of  what  we  call  conscience,  rarely  keep  their 
secret.  It  seems  to  bum  them.  They  chnlk  it  on  the 
walls,  and  they  betray  it  in  their  dreams.  Their  se- 
curity depends  upon  their  silence,  and  this  silence 
they  cannot  keep.  At  every  moment  their  speech 
skirts  the  terrible  mystery,  and  takes  on  a  hollow 
sound  which  recalls  that  of  s*  os  upon  tunnelled 
earth.  One  guesses  a  gulf  even  when  he  does  not 
see  it.  Revelation  is  more  than  a  need,  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  takes  place  sometimes  in  spite  of  ourselves 
and  against  our  will. 

Alas!  it  is  not  thirst  that  we  want,  but  rather  the 
spring  where  we  may  go  and  drink.  Is  not  even 
the  most  sincere  of  us,  he  who  knows  neither  by- 
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pocrisy  nor  false  modesty,  constrained  to  shut  him- 
self up  within  himself?  In  whom  can  he  confide ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  su£fer  all,  to  cany,  if  need  be,  his 
secret  into  the  grave  than  to  disclose  it  to  an  un- 
worthy spectator  ?  And  who  is  there  that  is  worthy 
to  penetrate  into  that  sanctuary  of  sorrow  that  we 
call  a  wounded  heart  ? 


M 


'  Y  mind  can  construct  the  traits  of  the 
ideal  confessor.  He  has  lived  much 
and  suffered  much.  The  heights  and 
depths,  victory  and  defeat,  smiles  and  tears,  he 
has  traversed  them  all.  Nothing  astonishes  him, 
nothing  leaves  him  indifferent,  because  nothing 
that  is  human  is  alien  to  him.  He  is  very  just  and 
very  severe;  but  he  has,  to  touch  the  wounds  of  the 
heart,  a  hand  that  is  almost  maternal.  He  is  not 
such  and  such  a  man  who  has  his  particular  inter- 
ests, his  individual  afterthoughts:  no,  he  is  no  one 
and  knows  no  one.  He  has  abjured  everything, 
even  memory.  He  understands,  but  he  does  not  re- 
tain. One  may  say  to  him :  Listen,  as  if  you  were 
God;  and  be  silent,  as  if  you  were  the  tomb! 

To  constitute  this  man,  no  title,  no  robe,  no  oflS- 
cial  position,  no  bond,  even  of  blood,  is  enough. 
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There  must  be  that  baptism  of  fire  which  confers 
grief,  there  must  be  that  particular  grace  that  ren- 
ders the  heart  merciful  and  strong,  without  bitter- 
ness, without  fear,  and  without  complacency ;  there 
must  be  that  som«>thing  human  and  divine,  both  in 
one,  that  makes  you  a  refuge  and  everything  in  you 
invite  him  who  is  unhappy  to  tell  you  his  suffer- 
ing, the  sinner  to  confess  to  you  his  fault.  Sweet 
and  ideal  form  whose  apparition  haunts  us  in  our 
troubled  hours,  do  you  exist  on  this  earth  ?  Or  are 
you,  like  so  many  other  fair  creations  of  the  heart, 
only  a  holy  dream  that  reality  belies  ? 


WE  touch  here  on  a  very  serious  point,  so 
much  the  more  serious,  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  dis- 
trust rather  than  towards  confidence,  and  for  just 
cause!  The  character  of  the  objections  that  can  be 
presented  to  us  is  very  serious.  The  heart-breaking 
facts,  the  criminal  indiscretions,  the  abuses,  are 
innumerable.  We  admit  it.  Let  us  even  go  a  step 
farther  than  the  objectors.  Let  us  admit  that  the 
ideal  confessor  does  not  exist,  has  never  existed. 
For  indeed,  even  if  there  should  be  found  at  great 
intervals,  a  personality  framed  in  conformity  with 
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this  ideal,  it  would  not  have  superhuman  faculties 
at  its  disposal,  and  could  respond  to  the  needs  of 
only  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  men.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  base  any  general  conclusion  on 
the  isolated  fact  of  exceptional  existences.  But  that 
proves  nothing  against  the  need  of  confession 
which  is  in  us.  It  is  this  need  that  has  given  birth  to 
all  attempts,  happy  or  unhappy,  all  institutions 
beneficent  or  ill-omened,  destined  to  give  it  satis- 
faction. It  will  endure  as  long  as  human  nature  en- 
dures, surviving  all  disillusionments,  immortal, 
like  love  always  deceived,  sullied,  killed  and  yet 
ceaselessly  bom  again  from  its  ashes. 

PERHAPS  some  one  will  say :  That  confidant 
of  souls,  that  some  one  both  good  and 
strong,  both  severe  and  indulgent,  whose 
aid  we  implore,  exists,  and  exists  for  all,  but  he  is 
not  a  man,  he  is  God.  I  shall  answer  him  very  sim- 
ply and  in  spite  of  all  the  contradictions  that  this 
answer  is  likely  to  arouse  in  minds  formed  to  Prot- 
estant habits  of  thought,  that  this  is  not  enough. 
Without  doubt,  to  confess  one's  self  to  God,  in  all 
the  extent  and  force  of  these  lerms,  and  with  all 
the  consequences  that  such  an  act  carries  with  it. 
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is  enough.  And  yet,  is  not  one  of  these  conse- 
quences to  make  us  confess  ourselves  to  a  man, 
when  it  is  a  man  whom  we  have  deceived  ?  Can  a 
confession  be  worth  anything  when  the  fault  con- 
tinues ?  To  be  sincere  with  God,  a  hypocrite  with 
men  —  is  that  possible  ?  No,  it  is  a  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion. —  But  confession  to  God  alone  is  a  delu- 
sion, above  all  when  prayer  is  dead,  and  living 
faith  decreases  as  is  incontestably  the  case  among 
a  multitude  of  our  contemporaries.  The  God  to 
whom  you  make  confession  is  not,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  instances,  the  living  God.  He  is  a  pale 
shadow,  floating  like  an  almost  extinct  memory  in 
the  little  of  religious  sentiment  that  is  left  you.  This 
shadow  has  eyes,  but  sees  not,  ears  but  hears  not. 
You  do  r^ot  hesitate  to  commit  your  sins  in  Hi.s 
presence,  when  the  presence  of  a  man  would  re- 
strain you.  Your  God  is  less  than  a  man:  it 
is  not  enoi^  to  make  your  confession  to  this 
God. 

Before  you  can  see  again  the  living  God,  you 
must  make  your  heart  and  your  conscience  pure, 
and  walk  in  the  paths  of  humility.  You  need 
cratches  and  you  speak  of  spreading  your  wings 
like  an  eagle.  To  confess  our  faults  to  those  like 
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ourselves  is  the  best  means  of  preparing  ourselves 
truly  to  confess  them  to  God  himself. 

LET  us  seek,  therefore,  means  of  practising 
what  appears  to  us  an  unavoidable  moral 
necessity.  If  we  cannot  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, we  shall  do  what  we  can.  Let  us  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  story  of  the  blind  man  and  the  para- 
lytic. It  is  not  in  the  Bible,  but  the  idea  is  so  dif- 
fused throughout  the  Gospel,  that  it  may  serve 
almost  as  well  as  a  parable  of  Jesus.  Let  us  render 
to  one  another,  and  in  spite  of  our  imperfections, 
that  merciful  oflSce  which  consists  in  charging  our- 
selves with  the  sins  of  others,  with  touching  and 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  their  souls. 

I  am  going  to  explain  myself  more  at  length  with 
respect  to  the  particular  reasons  that  inspire  me 
and  that  have  become  a  kind  of  obsession  of  my 
mind.  My  inmost  persuasion  is,  in  fact,  that  mu- 
tual confession  is  a  constant  need,  and  never  more 
than  at  this  time,  and  this  is  why:  We  are  perishing 
of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisy,  of  misunderstanding,  of 
reservations,  of  sophistries  of  all  sorts.  Duplicity  is 
eating  us  away  like  a  cancer.  We  could  reply  to 
Christ  when  he  says:  "You  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
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ters  "  —  why  not  ?  since  we  serve  three  or  four  at 
the  same  time,  without  the  least  inconvenience.  It 
is  not  the  atheists,  the  impious,  all  the  vulgar  herd 
that  the  Pharisee  enumerated  in  his  self-satisfied 
prayer,  that  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  this,  but 
almost  the  whole  of  our  contemporaries,  and,  alas ! 
also  the  immense  majority  of  Christians.  If  the 
reader  of  these  lines  wishes  to  treat  as  a  brother 
him  who  writes  them,  I  shall  confess  that  in  addi- 
tion I  mean  myself  him,  perhaps. 
Let  his  conscience  determine  him  on  this  last 
point. 


MEN  formerly  made  use  of  the  terms 
Judaical  or  Jesuitical  (according  to 
the  complexion  of  those  who  were 
speaking)  to  stigmatize  the  spirit  of  sophistry  and 
of  double  meaning  which  permits  the  saying  of 
everything  ^^ithout  saying  anything,  the  doing  of 
everything  without  anything  being  done,  and  the 
deUvering  of  one's  self  in  the  moral  world,  to  the 
most  eccentric  tours  de  force.  To-day  it  would  be 
more  unjust  than  ever  to  make  this  spirit  the  ap- 
panage of  any  particular  race  or  society.  Its  les- 
sons have  been  so  well  learned,  its  practices  so  ad- 
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mirably  studied  that  it  prevails  to  some  extent 
everywhere.  To  meet  men  of  two,  three  or  four 
standards  is  a  common  thing.  Those  who  have 
only  one,  as  they  have  only  one  soul,  one  word,  are 
anachronisms,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  held  in 
contempt.  Morality  is  no  more,  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  than  sheer  casuistry.  The  principle  of  this 
casuistry  is  simple  but  admirable: "  When  /,  or  any 
of  mine,  do  these  things,  they  are  good  ;  when  you, 
or  any  of  yours,  who  are  my  adversaries,  they  are 
bad."  Our  age  will  be  a  gold  mine  for  future  moral- 
ists. It  will  be  said  of  us:  They  were  resourceful 
natures,  full  of  contrasts  and  surprises;  they  held 
turn  by  turn,  and  even  simultaneously,  the  most 
varied  convictions  and  opinions;  but  they  accom- 
plished nothing,  because  their  words  and  acts 
never  failed  mutually  to  destroy  each  other,  and 
their  life  was  naught  but  mirage  and  sterility.  This 
spirit  of  falsehood  and  nuUity  extended  into  every 
domain  of  life.  To  appear,  was  their  great 
aim.  The  phenomenal  took  the  lead  over  the 
real. 

But  the  basis  of  life  and  of  society  is  truth. 
Truth  is  to  the  human  worid  what  fidelity  to  the 
eternal  laws  is  to  the  starry  worid.  Disturb  these 
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laws,  and  there  is  no  longer  anything  but  rollision. 
disorder,  ruin. 

This  is  what  happens  in  human  society,  when 
we  apply  ourselves  to  deceiving  each  other.  Imag- 
ine an  industrial  concern  in  which  the  partners 
lacked  mutual  sincerity,  in  which  from  the  first 
purchase  of  the  raw  material,  through  the  manu- 
facture and  the  sale,  every  detail  of  operation  was 
characterized  by  want  of  exactitude.  How  long  will 
that  last  ?  The  figures  are  wrong,  what  will  the  cal- 
culations be  good  for  ?  Nothing  any  longer  hangs 
together,  nothing  any  longer  responds  to  effort. 
Only  an  opportunity  is  needed  for  all  these  de- 
ceits to  break  forth  into  the  full  light  ot  day  and  for 
the  common  enterprise  to  crumble  about  the  heads 
of  these  disunited  associates.  That  is  where  we  are 
to-day.  Truth  alone  and  entire  integrity  can  save 
us. 

Far  from  us  is  the  puerile  hope  of  seeing  the 
great  number  quit  the  tortuous  paths,  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  to  return  to  the  manly  practices 
of  sincerity.  Far  from  us  also  is  the  pessimism 
which  consists  in  despairing  of  our  time.  Our 
epoch,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  no  worse  than  any 
other.  It  only  runs,  under  certain  aspects,  particu- 
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lap  perils.  It  is  these  perils  that  it  is  necessary  to 

recognize  in  order  to  try  to  avoid  them. 

EVERYTHING  good  has  always  sprung 
up  in  the  hearts  of  a  few.  who,  after  they 
have  recognized  a  truth,  have  constituted 
themselves  its  witnesses  and  its  champions,  and 
have  assured  its  future  at  the  cost  of  many  sacri- 
fices. It  will  not  be  otherwise  with  the  cause  with 
which  we  are  engaged.  Let  there  be  constituted  a 
body  of  the  nobier  spirits  to  restore  to  honour,  in 
every  domain  of  human  life,  this  little  word  which 
seems  nothing  at  all  and  which  yet  contains  a 
world  of  meaning;  yes  is  yes;  no  is  no  — aneUte 
who,  struck  by  the  gulf  of  lies  into  which  we  are 
descending,  has  no  longer,  day  or  night,  any  other 
aim  than  the  truth,  in  order  to  do  it  homage,  with- 
out human  fear,  in  all  places,  for  and  against  aU. 
It  is  a  mission  and  an  apostleship.  The  truth  is  so 
powerful  that  its  defenders  have  need  of  no  extra- 
ordinary qualities.  To  be  faithful  is  their  whole 
secret.  A  child  with  a  secret  is  mightier  than  a  man, 
even  than  many  men,  who  know  it  not.  But  in  the 
work  of  truth,  one  must  commence  with  one's  self. 
Down  with  hypocrisy  and  a  dual  life! 
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THE  first  sacrifice  to  offer  on  the  alUr  of 
truth  is  that  personal  sacrifice  which  con- 
sists in  confessing  your  faults  and  show- 
ing yourself  as  you  are.  To  whom  shall  we  confess  ? 
To  those  whom  we  love.  If  there  is  one  service  of 
affection  we  can  render,  it  is  this.  Why  let  hidden 
places  which  are  the  n^ation  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, subsist  between  those  who  esteem  and  love 
each  other?  These  secrets,  veritable  forbidden 
grounds,  weigh  like  a  curse  on  the  unions  we  con- 
tract, and  often  it  is  the  strongest,  even,  that  are 
most  disintegrated  by  them.  There  is  only  one  dur- 
able pact,  that  which  is  cemented  by  truth.  When 
we  have  communed  together  in  the  depths  of  abso- 
lute sincerity,  our  hearts  have  really  met  and  are 
bound  together  for  life  and  death. 

Every  one  of  us  carries  in  his  heart  an  intimate 
world  of  weaknesses  and  failings  that  he  conceals 
with  care.  He  scarcely  acknowledges  them  to  him- 
self. From  this  obscure  recess  rise  up,  as  from  a 
polluted  spring,  powers  of  inertia,  of  discourage- 
ment, of  doubt.  Armed  and  valiant  in  appearance, 
we  carry  under  that  outside  which  the  world  sees,  a 
wound  that  is  sapping  our  strength.  Unhappy  that 
we  are!  We  hold  our  peace,  when  we  should  cry 
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out:  Help!  Helpf  Why.  after  all.  should  we  have 
friends  if  we  cannot  say  t<»  them:  I  am  suffering.  I 
am  dying,  stop  and  come  to  my  aid  ? 

But  we  are  afraid  of  losing  our  friends  if  we 
show  ourselves  to  them  as  we  are.  This  fear  is  one 
of  the  punishments  of  our  hypocrisy.  To  fear  to 
lose  an  affection  that  is  addressed  not  to  us,  but  to 
some  one  whom  we  are  impersonating,  md  in  this 
fear  to  let  the  living  heart  die,  in  order  to  save  the 
dead  mask,  —  what  more  cruel  suffering  could  be 
dreamt  of?  No,  truth  does  not  kill  friendship;  on 
the  contrary,  it  makes  it  live.  There  exists  a  form 
of  friendship,  which  is  strong,  durable,  consoling, 
sweeter  than  all  sentiments  by  whatever  name  we 
may  call  them,  and  which  is  the  child  of  absolute 
intimacy,  of  that  profound  brotherhood  which 
makes  men  share  their  secrets,  as  they  break 
bread  together.  This  friendship  is  little  known  and 
little  practised.  It  flourishes  on  those  heights  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit  to  which  faint  and  feeble  souls 
never  attain.  But  wherever  it  exists  it  becomes  a 
heartli  of  benediction.  It  is  like  a  centre  of  light 
and  of  warmth  in  the  icy  shades.  I  think  of  the 
unique  bonds  that  bound  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
and  that  have  everywhere  bound  men  to  their 
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itpiritual  fathen.  when  this  fraternity  k  inspired 
before  all  with  a  great  pity  for  the  poor  sinner 
which  is  in  each  of  us.  The  suffering  creature  re- 
vives under  a  look  that  searches  him  with  sympa- 
thy, and  replies:  You  sound  my  depths,  you  know 
me,  and  you  love  me:  I  give  you  my  life,  since  you 
have  saved  it. 

It  is  evident  that  Christ,  coming  among  men, 
threw  a  light  upon  their  own  inner  lives.  Even 
while  he  was  making  them  feel  their  misery  more 
than  they  had  ever  felt  it  before,  he  gave  them  such 
an  impression  of  life,  of  tenderness,  of  divine  beau- 
ty,  that  all  that  they  had  known  theretofore  receded 
into  the  shade,  and  they  had  no  longer  perception 
for  anything  save  what  he  had  given  them.  He  had 
descended  so  deep  down  into  the  depths  of  their  be- 
ing, that  the  world  and  men  seemed  strangers  to 
them  with  their  vain  appearances,  and  that  the  only 
life  henceforth  was  for  them  the  life  of  the  truth. 


AGAIN   I  mention,  to    insist  adequately 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pact  of  sincerity  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  the  happy  influence 
of  youthful  friendships,  when  they  are  based  upon 
confidence  and  intimacy.  Nothing  like  them  is 
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found  afterwards  in  the  later  years  of  life,  when  the 
diplomatist  has  succeeded  in  replacing  in  us  the 
young  straightforward  and  loyal  being  who  speaks 
as  he  thinks,  and  does  not  travel  two  roads;  also, 
the  strongest  friendships,  sources  of  energy  and  of 
infinite  consolation,  are  those  in  which,  in  spite  of 
the  changes  of  life,  there  subsists  between  two  men 
a  confraternity  of  soul  which  takes  its  rise  in 
youth. 

And  yet,  I  should  r^ard  as  insufiicient  a  confes- 
sion that  was  reduced  to  our  moral  miseries  alone. 
Man,  unfortunately,  does  not  seek  only  to  conceal 
evil,  he  often  conceals  the  good  even  more  sedulous- 
ly, and  this  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  reign  of  Grod.  Each  one  of  us  has 
his  particular  mission.  To  each  it  is  given  to  receive 
in  his  life  an  individual  revelation.  We  need  to  con- 
fess, to  tell  to  others  the  secret  word  that  we  de- 
cipher in  our  own  conscience,  and  that  human  fear 
condemns  to  die  with  us,  althou^jh,  in  truth,  we 
have  received  life  only  to  proclaim  it.  The  world  is 
harsh  and  pitiless  to  truth.  Thus  it  often  comes  not 
to  recognize  it.  Vtdgus  wit  decipi,  ergo  decipiaiur  I 
This  adage  is  the  conclusion  that  thinkers  derive 
from  the  obstacles  that  beset  truth  and  from  the 
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ingratitude  of  which  it  is  most  often  the  victim. 
And  it  is  thus  that  the  night  of  error  and  falsehood 
goes  on  getting  thicker. 

It  is  indispensable  to  create  shelters  where  truth 
can  unfold  in  peace  and  speak  to  the  ear  before 
preaching  from  the  house-tops.  This  need  exists, 
doubtless,  in  every  age,  but  it  is  more  felt  in  tor- 
mented and  critical  times  when  intelligences  and 
consciences  are  in  travail.  There  is  great  danger, 
then,  of  having  two  thoughts :  one  within,  the  other 
for  the  public.  This  system,  when  it  becomes  gen- 
eral, leads  straight  to  spiritual  bankruptcy.  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  only  too  much  practised  among 
ourselves.  Let  us  be  courageous  enough  to  re- 
nounce it.  We  must  see,  understand,  enter  into 
communication  —  fraternize.  In  all  domains  of 
work  and  of  human  thought,  it  is  to-day  the  capi- 
tal need.  More  than  anything  else,  what  is  now 
necessary  for  thinkers  and  men  of  action  who  are 
seeking  to-morrow's  roads,  are  good  long  talks  un- 
der the  mantel  of  the  hearth,  an  absolutely  sincere 
exchange  of  ideas.  A  fair  recompense  awaits  those 
who  arm  themselves  with  courage  to  say  what  they 
think  and  what  they  feel.  They  discover  friends 
and  brothers,  where  they  feared  adversaries.  When 
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truths  are  in  the  air  and  on  men's  lips  there  is 
needed  only  a  generous  heart  to  give  itself  to  them : 
at  once  they  come  together  from  everywhere,  they 
awaited  only  this  voice  to  emerge  into  the  light. 


'■I 


1  THINK  that  these  few  reflections  will  find  a 
few  men  to  weigh  them  and  comprehend 
them.  There  is  a  divine  stranger  that  passes 
among  all  dwellings,  knocking  at  the  doors,  always 
rejected,  always  coming  back.  When  she  knocks  on 
your  door,  brother  reader,  open  to  her.  She  is  to  be 
feared  only  by  those  who  ignore  her  and  persecute 
her.  For  those  who  receive  her,  she  is  the  messen- 
ger of  God,  the  great  liberator,  her  name  is  Truth. 
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READINGS 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  f 
when  thou  seest  the  naJeed,  that  thou  cover  him :  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  f 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  hie  morning,  and 
thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily :  and  thy 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  ;  'he  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  reward.  Then  shall  thou  call,  and 
the  Lord  shall  answer  ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he  shall 
say.  Here  I  am.  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of 
thee  the  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and 
speaking  vanity :  And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to 
the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ;  then  shall 
thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as 
the  noon  day :  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  contin- 
ually, satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy 
bones :  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and 
like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not.  And 
they  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste 
places :  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many 
generations  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called.  The  repairer 
of  the  breach.  The  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in.  Isa- 
iah :  Iviii,  7-13. 
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Then  said  he  aUo  to  him  thai  bade  him.  When  thou 
makegt  a  dinner  or  a  nipper,  call  not  thy  friends,  neither 
thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  brethren,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours  ; 
lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made 
thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  Mind :  And  thou  shali  be  blessed  ; 
for  they  canwi  recompense  thee  :  for  thou  fhalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Luke :  xiv,  12,  13, 
14. 


ORDINARILY  we  picture  Christ  to 
ourselves  on  the  cross,  on  the  mount, 
where  he  proclaims  the  charter  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  in  the  circle 
of  his  disciples.  More  rarely,  our  imagination 
shows  Him  to  us  mingling  in  the  petty  events  of 
daily  life,  taking  His  part  in  them,  bringing  to  them 
His  spirit.  It  is  there  however  that  He  uttered 
several  of  His  most  memorable  words.  There  are, 
in  fact,  in  the  Gospel,  certain  scenes  and  talks  at 
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the  table  which  we  cannot  often  enough  recall.  It 
was  at  the  table  that  Christ  received  the  worship  of 
a  fallen  woman,  and  gave  to  the  Pharisees  of  every 
age,  that  lesson  of  pity  which  still  scandalizes  them. 
It  was  at  the  table,  seated  elbow  to  elbow  with 
companions  whose  shocking  vulgarity  was  made  a 
reproach  to  him,  that  he  declared  that  the  physi- 
cian had  come  to  heal  the  sick  and  not  thdse  that 
were  whole. 

It  seems  as  if  in  these  familiar  discoui'ses,  so  nu- 
merous, so  various  in  the  context,  Christ  shows 
himself  more  than  usually  incisive,  paradoxical, 
surprising.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  several 
of  these  passages  in  which  they  are  set  forth  are 
not  easily  explained  in  public,  and  figure  only  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  current  repertory  of  sermons. 

THE  one  that  we  have  before  us,  is,  among 
others,  very  embarrassing.  The  reading 
of  it  frightens  delicate  ears.  It  presents  it- 
self to  us  with  those  subversive  airs  that  have  gen- 
erally gained  for  it  the  honour  of  silence.  This  is  to 
be  regretted.  Without  doubt,  this  saying  makes  us 
smart  and  suffer,  like  salt  falling  on  an  open 
wound,  bu'  it  has  also  a  curative  virtue.  At  bot- 
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torn,  it  is  a  word  of  love,  one  of  the  wannest  and 
most  pressing  that  have  ever  passed  human  lips. 
Let  us  try  to  get  close  to  the  heart  of  the  sacred 
depths  whence  it  arose. 

LET  us  take  up  first  the  negative  part  of  the 
proposition :  Call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy 
brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy 
rich  neighbours.  Can  this  be  an  attack  against  fam- 
ily sociability  ?  Can  it  be  that  our  family  reunions 
are  condemned  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any 
harm  in  inviting  our  father,  our  brother  or  our  chil- 
dren, to  offer  a  meal  to  our  neighbours,  to  go  to 
expense  to  give  our  friends  a  good  time  ?  The  literal 
sense  of  the  text  would  permit  this  exclusive  and 
summary  interpretation.  But  who  does  not  see  that 
this  would  put  us  in  conflict  at  the  same  time  with 
the  ♦cachings  and  ordinary  conduct  of  Jesus  ?  Did 
i  s  ;  down  at  the  table  at  the  marriage  of 

:u  ■  ich  was  not,  surely,  a  gathering  of  the  in- 
cLjjv— .  and  infirm,  but  a  beautiful  and  joyful  fam- 
ily festival  ?  Christ  has  never  forbidden  any  one  to 
rejoice,  or  sought  to  interfere  with  the  bonds  of 
blood  and  affection.  It  could  not  have  occurred  to 
him  to  do  so.  Such  was  his  respect  for  the  family 
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that  he  has  even  made  it  the  image  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  We  are  here,  then,  in  the  presence  of  a  par- 
ticular form  of  speech,  into  which  we  must  tiy  to 
penetrate,  instead  of  lettinj*  ourselves  stop  short  at 
the  beginning.  There  would  be  bad  faith  in  reject- 
ing a  whole  passage  because  it  begins  with  a  sUte- 
ment  that  strikes  us  as  strange.  That  however  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  have  rendered  our  passage 
unpopular.  A  multitude  of  Christians,  reading  that 
first  line,  shake  their  heads,  and  pass  on.  Is  it  not 
perhaps  that  they  may  dispense  with  reading  the 
lines  that  folio*  ? 

No,  we  must  not  pass  over  them.  To  suppose  that 
Christ  said  something  inhuman,  is  to  dccei  ve  one's 
self  with  respect  to  all  his  intentions.  He  does  not 
wish  to  destroy  our  family  feasts;  but  He  wishes  to 
remind  us  of  their  true  spirit.  His  purpose  is  already 
indicated  in  the  remark :  Lest  theyaUobidtheeagain. 

The  truth  is  that  the  family  feast,  like  all  beau- 
tiful things,  can  degenerate.  The  repast  at  which 
Christ  was  present  was  a  proof  of  this.  At  the  very 
bottom  of  this  gathering,  there  was  hypocrisy. 
Christ  had  been  invited  that  he  might  be  watched  ; 
it  is  this  that  is  said  in  so  many  words  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  chapter. 
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Sitting  beside  this  host  who  had  transformed 
into  a  trap  what  ought  to  be  a  benefaction,  the  Son 
of  Man  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  true  hos- 
pitality, and  to  disengage  its  true  meaning. 

What  is  it  to  invite,  tc  exercise  hospitality  ? 

It  is  to  give  to  others  an  evidence  of  brotherhood, 
to  open  one's  house  to  them,  and  to  place  one's  self 
at  their  disposal  with  absolute  disinterestedness. 

There  should  not  be,  then,  around  our  family 
tables,  any  egotism  or  calculation.  He  who  invites  /I 
to  be  invited,  he  who  invites  to  spy  upon,  he  who 
invites  to  make  something  out  of  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  companion,  of  the  complacency  of  a  hum- 
ble guest,  causes  hospitality  to  deviate  from  its  true 
end.  Hospitality,  as  the  ancient  Orient  well  knew, 
is  the  image  of  the  higher  humanity.  It  effaces  dis- 
tances, obliterates  hatreds  even,  and  remembers 
only  one  thing:  That  a  guest  who  enters  our  house 
is  a  man,  ar       man  whom  God  has  sent  us. 


CHRIST  does  not  condemn  family  festi- 
vals, but  family  egoism  and  the  traffick- 
ing of  hospitality. 
But,  when  the  true  spirit  reigns  in  a  family  re- 
union, there  mingles  with  the  joy  of  all  a  secret  sor- 
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row.  Woe  to  liini  who  rejoices,  nnd  who  forgets  the 
disinherited,  the  solitary,  the  pariah,  without  fire 
or  place.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  be 
warm,  without  thinking  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  cold,  or  for  him  to  rejoice  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  without  thinking  of  his  brothers  who  are 
ufSicted.  They  who  would  try  to  escape  this  sont>w 
as  a  kill-joy,  can  never  have  understood  anything 
of  the  Gospel.  At  bottom,  the  Christian  Is  one  who 
has  been  crucified,  but  his  suffering,  like  that  of  his 
master,  is  liberating;  it  gives  lessons  of  pity,  of  hu- 
manity and  impels  to  action. 

It  impels  him  then,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  is  receiving  his  father,  his  brother  and  his 
friends,  to  think  that  there  are  those  wanting  about 
his  table  and  in  his  house*  who  would,  perhaps, 
stand  more  in  need  of  being  invited  than  those 
whom  he  sees  before  him.  Indeed,  by  the  side  of 
every  Christian  who  takes  his  place  at  his  table  to 
receive  his  friends  and  his  neighbours,  there  sits 
down  an  in\'isib]c  guest  who  whispers  in  his  ear, 
with  an  accent  that  can  never  more  be  forgotten : 
Invite  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind.   .   .   . 

Oh!  I  know  the  answer  we  try  to  make  to  this 
voice.  We  arswe* ,  Tou  do  not  consider  what  you 
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arc  soyiiig:  Invite  ail  tliosr!  it  woiiM  Im*  iinj>o»»iblc! 
••  there  are  tw  many."  And  then,  th'  v  would  be  ill 
at  eaMe  here.  The  luxur>'  of  this  house  would  em- 
bairaHM  them,  and  would  spoil  their  pleasure. 
This  is  not  a  proper  setting  to  hol'l  a  rourt  of 
miracles. 

But  the  invisible  guest  continues,  and,  unless 
you  are  a  Christian  in  name  only,  he  does  not  cea.se 
to  repeat  on  every  occasion:  Invite  them,  invite 
them? 


PERMIT  me  to  tell  you  what  he  means. 
To  invite  is  to  treat  some  one  as  an  equal, 
as  a  brother.  This  is  perhaps  less,  but  it  is 
also  infinitely  more  than  is  ordinarily  imagined. 
Mo.st  of  those  who  read  our  text  think  of  n  meal  at 
which  the  needy  are  fetl.  This  is  very  commend- 
able, but  it  is  still  not  equivalent  to  an  invitati  < 
An  invitation  is  before  everything  a  mark  of  co> 
tesy,  a  sign  of  esteem.  You  will  ask    What  good 
^vill  these  marks  do  to  a  man  w!  o  is  dyir.,   <,f  hun- 
ger ?  I  shall  reply  that  this  bein;, '   a  man,  and  that 
everything  that  makes  him  remember  that  he  is  a 
man  is  as  necessarj'  to  his  life  as  the  bread  that  he 
eats. 
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OVERTY  is  a  misfortune,  but  the  misfor- 
tune of  misfortunes  is  that  this  accident, 
which  is  called  poverty,  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  your  substance,  and  that  one  can  come 
through  it  to  forget  that  you  are  a  man,  so  as  no 
longer  to  remember  anything  except  that  you  are  a 
poor  man. 

Blindness  is  a  misfortune,  but  how  much  less 
hard  is  it  to  be  blind,  than  to  feel  one's  self  so  dis- 
tinguished by  his  very  infirmity  as  to  cease  to  be  in 
the  end  anything  but  a  blind  man,  some  one  who  is 
no  longer  even  suspected  of  being  a  man. 

Our  way  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  and  to  the  in- 
firm, reminds  them  of  their  poverty  and  their  in- 
firmity: our  benefactions  cause  them  to  suffer,  sup- 
posing that  they  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  them- 
selves forgotten  that  they  were  something  else  than 
poor  and  infirm. 

Invite  them,  says  Christ,  and  never  have  words 
of  more  human  import  been  uttered. 

Maintain  towards  the  poor  man  and  the  infirm,  a 
courtesy,  an  attentiveness,  find  in  your  heart  and 
in  your  love  a  sign  that  makes  him  recollect  that  he 
is  a  man.  His  misery  is  like  a  tomb  in  which  his 
self-respect  sleeps  buried.  It  is  something  to  re- 
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spect  this  tomb,  to  approach  it  with  piety,  to  care 
for  it  and  to  keep  a  flower  growing  there;  but  each 
of  these  attentions  is  addressed  to  one  that  is  dead, 
shows  that  you  accept  his  death,  and  that  you  con- 
firm it.  Do  more  and  do  better.  Remember  that  it  is 
a  living  man  that  lies  there  under  the  dust,  slowly 
amassed,  of  days  of  suffering.  Breathe  upon  this 
dust,  disengage  the  human  form;  speak  to  Laza- 
rus and  make  him  come  forth  from  the 
shrouds  that  surround  him,  from  the  night  that 
covers  him  1 


FOLLOWING  the  word  of  God  in  its  high 
spirituality,  we  arrive  at  another  conse- 
quence, quite  unexpected. 
This  poor  man,  this  lame  man,  this  blind  man 
that  you  must  invite,  may  sometimes  be  a  rich 
man.  —  For  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  rich 
that  happens  to  the  poor:  it  is  forgotten  that  he  is  a 
man.  When  this  rich  man  is  bad,  hard  of  heart, 
proud  of  his  wealth,  it  seems  natural  that  he 
should  be  punished  because  he  sins.  But  when  he 
is  a  man  of  feeling,  compassionate,  gentle  to  the 
lowly,  it  is  quite  diflFerent.  But  it  commonly  hap- 
pens that  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  rich,  as  if  he  were 
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only  that.  He  is  rich,  that  tells  the  whole  story. 
What  can  he  need  after  that  ?  What  good  will  it  do 
to  offer  him  anything  ?  Can  he  not  offer  it  to  him- 
self, and  on  a  scale  infinitely  superior  ?  He  is  rich, 
so  he  is  passed  by,  and  just  as  we  carry  alms  to  a 
poor  man  or  a  crown  to  the  cemetery,  in  the  same 
way  we  give  this  rich  man  unequivocal  evidences 
of  respect  or  of  gratitude  that  are  addressed  only 
to  his  station.  How  many  of  these  rich  men  are 
there  throughout  the  world,  of  whom  we  have  long 
since  forgotten  that  they  are  men,  thinking  only  of 
their  strong-boxes?  The  solicitors  know  their 
names  and  addresses,  the  charitable  institutions 
have  put  a  favourable  mark  against  their  names; 
even  the  members  of  their  families  expect  their 
presents,  on  a  given  date,  as  we  expect  the  certain 
rising  of  the  sun;  but  no  one  has  ever  thought  that 
th^,  who  provide  with  so  much  devotion  for  the 
wants  of  others,  are  alone,  suffering,  that  they 
have  hearts  and  that  they  are  dying  of  inanition. 
Never  a  brotherly  attention,  never  a  simple  frank 
word  of  human  tenderness ! 

Nobody  thinks  of  this  and  it  is  neither  through 
wickedness  nor  through  ingratitude,  but  through 
conviction :  they  are  rich  I 
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Well,  I  point  them  out  to  you,  like  the  poor  and 
the  miserable,  and,  perhaps,  if  my  words  do  not 
fall  on  the  rocks,  some  of  you  will  repent  of  your 
omissions,  and  will  know  how  to  find  a  means  to 
repair  them. 


INVITE  the  poor!  The  poor  are  those  who  live 
without  firesides,  without  families.  You  who 
have  a  beloved  home,  abode  of  affection, 
however  humble  it  may  be  besides,  do  not  know 
what  you  possess.  And  above  all  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  alone.  You  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  go  out  without  having  any 
one  to  say  to  you:  Good-bye,  will  you  be  gone 
long  ?  Or  to  come  back  without  any  one  to  wel- 
come you  and  say:  Oh!  how  late  you  are!  The 
humblest  fireside  is  a  treasure  in  itself,  and  pos- 
sesses a  marvellous  power  of  warming  human 
hearts.  Why  then  do  you  give  it  so  little  thought  ? 
You  say:  We  have  n't  the  means  of  receiving  them. 
But  no  one  asks  you  to  go  any  other  expense  than 
the  expense  of  good  will  and  hospitality.  Invite  the 
lonely.  Perhaps  it  would  need  only  a  little  friendly 
interest  to  make  better  and  happy  the  solitary  in- 
dividual who  lives  near  you,  who  is  abandoned  to 
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himself,  to  the  inspiration  of  his  sadness  or  of  his 
ennui.  He  is  unhappy  because  he  is  isolated 
and  forgotten.  Let  us  think  of  those  who  are 
forgotten ! 


I<li 
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AND  do  you  who  have  the  means  to  invite 
your  friends,  to  rejoice  with  them,  to  give 
over  on  certain  days  your  hospitable 
house  to  the  frolics  of  your  children  and  to  the 
playmates  of  your  sons  and  daughters,  do  you 
above  all  think  of  those  who  are  forgotten,  of  soli- 
tary youths  far  off  from  the  paternal  hearth, 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  the  street.  These  are  also  poor. 
There  are  days  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  that  they  make  bad  use  of  through  want 
of  a  better.  Perhaps  they  are  nothing  to  you  and 
you  are  under  no  obligation  to  them.  No  worldly 
relationship  has  recommended  them  to  your  atten- 
tion. I  recommend  them  to  you  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  loves  youth  and  suffers  to  see  so  many  brave 
hearts  going  astray  in  this  dark  world. 
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.TNVITE  the  poor!  I  once  saw  an  illustration 
I  of  this  command  that  I  shall  never  foi^et.  It 
was  in  a  hospital,  by  the  bed  of  one  of  the  un- 
happiest  men  I  have  ever  known.  Stricken  in  his 
affections,  for  he  had  lost  all  the  members  of  his 
family;  stricken  in  his  body,  for  he  was  dying  of  a 
frightful  disease  which  had  nailed  him  to  his  bed 
for  many  months;  stricken  in  his  beliefs,  for  he  had 
no  longer  the  happiness  of  guarding  in  his  breast 
the  hope  of  a  better  world,  he  was  in  a  more  miser- 
able state  than  Job  himself.  Job  could  say: 
"Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him!" 

As  I  sounded  this  distress  of  heart  and  while 
these  shades  of  the  soul  were  filling  me  with  terror, 
I  saw  a  woman  enter,  a  nurse,  bringing  his  supper. 
She  rendered  her  service  not  only  with  great  care, 
but  with  all  manner  of  kindly  words,  with  smiles, 
with  questions,  just  as  one  would  with  a  person 
who  was  quite  well.  In  a  word,  she  cared  for  the 
sick  man,  but  she  remembered  the  man,  and  did 
not  treat  him  as  an  exceptional  being,  placed  out- 
side the  worid  by  his  misfortune.  When  ?he  had 
gone  out,  graciously,  and  bowing  like  a  retiring 
visitor,  I  saw  the  emaciated  countenance  of  the 
dying  man  light  up  with  a  smile:  "I  have  never 
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been  spoiled,"  he  said,  "  how  good  it  is  to  be  a  lit- 
tle spoiled ! " 

This  woman  had  just  fulfilled,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  the  commandment  of  Jesus:  she  had 
invited  the  poor.  To  smile  on  those  who  are  happy, 
to  be  gracious  to  those  who  have  joy,  youth, 
health,  is  good,  is  one  of  the  rays  of  light  that  God 
sends  us  in  this  afflicted  world;  but  to  smile  on 
those  that  are  stricken  and  broken,  on  those  who 
have  no  longer  any  hope,  to  make  one's  self,  when 
one  approaches  them,  as  gracious,  as  cordial  as  pos- 
sible, to  carry  a  caress  to  him  whom  misfortune  has 
wrung,  whom  death  seems  already  to  have  marked 
with  his  seal,  how  much  better  and  more  beauti- 
ful is  this !  And  who  knows  but  the  eternal  mercy 
that  bends  close  over  our  distresses  and  our  igno- 
rance, had  chosen  this  woman  to  bear  a  message 
to  one  of  the  most  bruised  among  her  children  ? 


INVITE  the  poor.  This  counsel  has  its  appli- 
cation for  those  who  possess  knowledge  or, 
in  general,  intellectual  cultivation.  Let  them 
partake  liberally  Avith  the  young  and  the  ignorant. 
Never  is  knowledge  more  touching  or  art  more 
radiant,  than  when  they  illumine  the  brow  of  the 
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obscure.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  privileged  ones  of  the  earth  who 
believe  that  this  kind  of  good  is  reserved  for  them, 
that  these  are  meats  too  delicate  to  be  set  before 
common  folk.  Scandalized  at  seeing  the  people 
walking  about  in  the  Louvre  or  in  the  halls  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  some  one  said  to  me  one  day:  Do 
you  think  that  it  was  for  these  people  that  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  painted  his  ceilings  ?— I  don't  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said,  whether  it  was  for  them 
that  he  painted  them.  But  I  know  another  ceiling 
more  beautiful  than  are  these  of  earth:  that  which 
at  night  the  myriads  of  stars  cover  with  their  con- 
stellations, that  on  which  according  to  the  mag- 
nificent image  of  the  poet: 

"  God  paints  the  dawn,  like  a  fresco,  on  the  dark 
wall  of  night" 


THE  humblest  eye  has  a  right  to  raise  itself 
towards  this  marvel  of  marvels.  I  con- 
clude, thex^fore,  that  beautiful  things  are 
made  to  be  looked  at  by  all  that  can  see  them.  I 
even  think  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing noble  enough  or  great  enough  to  inspire,  to 
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elr/ate,  to  console  the  masses,  and  that  he  merits 
the  best  that  humanity  has  to  offer  who,  having 
received  from  God  the  great  riches  of  thought, 
turns  them  into  bread  to  nourish  the  souls  that  are 
anhungered. 

AND  this  rer-'*rk  leads  me  back  again  to 
Jesus.  The»«  is  no  more  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  his  words  than  his  life.  It  is 
for  the  little  ones  and  those  that  are  forgotten  tli.tt 
he  has  contrived  his  teaching.  He  has  translated 
the  eternal  Word  into  words  of  simplicity,  and,  the 
better  to  enlighten  hearts  and  to  warm  their 
hearts,  he  has  inclined  his  forehead  to  the  level  of 
the  heads  of  children. 

Then,  to  complete  his  work  and  to  extend  it  as 
far  as  his  love  extended,  he  has  set  up  upon  earth 
that  table  of  God  which  is  the  very  image  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Opening  his  great  arms,  he  has 
invited  to  them  the  bruised  hearts,  the  poor  sin- 
ners, life's  vanquished  ones.  Towards  what  feast 
have  there  ever  been  seen  the  needy  repairing  in 
greater  numbers,  more  that  were  lame  or  paralytic 
dragging  themselves  along,  more  blind  men  grop- 
ing their  way  ?  How  the  famished  of  all  ages  have 
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raised  themselves  from  the  dust,  to  go  and  eat 
together  the  bread  of  life  and  to  drink  from  a  great 
cup  of  love,  deep  as  immensity!  None  is  excluded 
save  him  who  excludes  himself.  And  the  first  places 
are  for  the  last,  the  desperate,  the  crushed,  those 
whom  the  pitiless  mechanism  of  the  world  has  lev- 
elled in  the  mire,  and  cast  upon  the  dung-hill.  It 
seems  as  if,  by  repaying  them  with  usury,  immor- 
tal Goodness  has  wished  to  give  itself  free  play.  It 
says  to  them:  Come  unto  me;  the  more  you  have 
suffered,  the  better  do  I  wish  to  treat  you.  For  you 
I  will  light  up  my  father's  house,  for  you  I  will  kill 
the  fatted  calf;  the  purest  of  my  ministers,  like  to 
the  angels  for  pity,  shall  place  their  hands  beneath 
your  torn  feet,  and  the  better  to  cradle  your  suffer- 
ing, they  shall  sing  to  it  a  heavenly  lullaby! 

INVITE  the  poor!  The  more  I  look  at  it,  this 
simple  saying  fallen  from  the  table  where 
Christ  is  sitting,  the  more  its  light  gleams  in 
my  eyes.  It  is,  it  is  true,  only  a  forgotten  crumb; 
but  gather  it  up  piously;  and  soon,  as  we  come  to 
respect  it,  we  shall  recognize  it  as  one  of  those  say- 
ings that  possess  the  mysterious  virtue  of  nourish- 
ing the  multitude! 
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He  that  h  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faith- 
ful  also  in  much.  Luke  :  xvi,  10. 

For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.  Luke  :  xix,  10. 
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Oather  up  the  fragmenh  that  remain,  that  nothing  be 
lott.  John  :  vi.  It. 


IN  the  setting  in  which  we  find  it,  this  com- 
mand is  somewhat  surpnsin^.  To  concern 
one's  self  with  the  remains  of  a  miraculous 
repast  seems  an  exaggeration  of  economy. 
Such  a  repast  has  given  nobody  any  trouble;  why 
carefully  husband  what  on  the  first  occasion  it 
would  l)e  so  easy  to  produce  again,  entire  and  quite 
fresh  ?  But  evidently  it  is  not  right  for  anything  to 
l)e  wasted,  or  that  the  crowd,  when  once  satisfied, 
should  tra\iple  disdainfully  on  the  bread  th  ^  has 
nourished  it.  If  it  is  not  just,  if  it  is  contrary  to 
command,  to  gratitude,  to  let  the  fragments  of  a 
miraculous  feast  go  to  waste,  how  much  more  rea- 
son should  there  not  be  for  us  not  to  squander 
those  that  are  the  product  of  painful  preparation  ? 
That  is  why  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it  while  I 
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let  this  saying  of  Jesus  lead  me  across  the  material 
domain  and  the  spiritual  domain. 


E 


>CONOMY  is  a  virtue.  Nay,  that  is  not 
enough;  economy  supposes  a  whole  gar- 
land of  virtues.  I  hasten  to  add  that  it 
is  greatly  neglected.  The  thirst  for  immediate 
pleasures  causes  us  to  subscribe  to  other  methods, 
and  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries  prefer  to 
eat  the  grain  in  the  ear  than  to  stoop  over  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs.  —  Among  the  common  peo- 
ple especially  economy  is  decried.  For  their  mas- 
ters, to  whom  for  once  they  lend  a  willing  ear, 
give  it  the  worst  of  reputations.  They  would 
have  it  regarded  as  a  sign  of  stupidity  and  egoism, 
and  these  are  the  stigmata  in  which  rnay  be  recog- 
nized the  base  bourgeois  ideal.  The  economical 
workman,  —  he  is  the  seed  of  the  patron,  a  capital- 
ist in  the  bud,  given  over  to  sordid  calculations. 
His  c£.re-free  companion,  who  drinks  up  his  week's 
pay  on  Saturday,  is  very  much  wiser  and  more 
generou"^  than  he. 

And  thus,  from  day  to  day,  the  crowd  goes  on. 
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abandoning  its  solid  practices,  that  have  fallen  in- 
to the  rank  of  archaisms,  to  cling  to  hollow  Uto- 
pias which  have  not  even  the  advantage  of  being 


new. 


WHEN  we  live  in  wealth,  in  ease,  or  even 
in  a  good  ordinary  manner,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  how  much  en- 
ergy it  requires  to  economize  in  narrow  circum- 
stances. To  foresee  the  future  is  easier  when  the 
present  does  not  overwhelm  you.  But  when  con- 
cern for  bread,  poverty,  hunger,  hold  you  in  their 
grasp,  needs,  pressing  and  imperious,  still  the  voices 
of  the  morrow.  To  economize  in  the  things  that  are 
necessary,  to  deprive  yourself  to-day  in  order  to  be 
a  little  less  hard  pressed  later  on,  is  very  diflScult. 
And  above  all,  this  presupposes  vigilance  and  pa- 
tience at  every  moment.  Perseverance,  the  spirit  of 
renunciation,  temperance,  firmness  in  the  face  of 
temptations  and  impulses,  all  this  is  necessary  for 
the  poor  who  practice  economy,  and,  above  all, 
they  require  a  great  love  for  their  family.  —  This 
is  the  inner  spring  that  permits  them  to  sustain  so 
difficult  a  task. 
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HAVE  you  ever,  in  hours  of  illness  or  of 
great  preoccupation,  performed  some 
piece  of  work;  undertaken,  for  example, 
some  long-drawn  piece  of  needlework,  and  woven 
your  thoughts  into  the  leaves  and  flowers? 
Through  force  of  association,  your  inner  experi- 
ence and  your  work  were  henceforth  completely 
identified,  and  after  many  years  you  could  still  say 
to  yourself:  this  flower  recalls  the  day  when  I  was 
expecting  news  of  mj  sick  and  absent  son.  I  wav- 
ered between  fear  and  hope  and  my  hand  trem- 
bled. Something  of  his  fever  has  remained  in  this 
frail  stem.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  swallow  that  I  em- 
broidered after  I  had  received  happy  tidings  that 
reassured  me  and  announced  his  near  return. 
Never  shall  I  be  able  to  look  at  it  without  thinking 
of  all  the  joy  of  which  a  mother's  heart  is  capable ! 
The  labour  involved  in  economy  is  like  these 
patient  toils.  The  little  pennies  also  have  their 
story.  This  story  is  made  up  of  watchfulness,  of 
cares,  of  tenderness,  of  sublime  sacrifices.  Never 
will  the  large  sums  of  nameless  money  attain  to  the 
power  of  signification  possessed  by  these  little  pen- 
nies amassed  one  by  one,  put  carefully  away,  to 
which  one  has  said :  Little  penny,  I  keep  you  to- 
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day  in  order  that  you  may  keep  me  to-morrow;  I 
give  you  a  post  of  honour:  the  day  when  misery 
approaches  my  sill  and  threatens  to  cross  it,  you 
will  cry  out :  you  may  not  pass ! 

ECONOMY  is  not,  however,  the  appan- 
age of  the  poor  man  alone,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  necessity  of  which  certain  persons 
succeed  in  making  a  virtue.  Economy  is  a  law  of 
lift.  However  rich  and  inexhaustible  it  ir  ly  ap- 
pear, nature  is  not  prodigal.  If  you  see  it  in  the 
spring  prodigal  of  flowers,  if,  in  certain  beings,  it 
multiplies  its  seeds  in  profusion,  it  is  because  it 
foresees  legions  of  enemies,  myriads  of  destructive 
agencies  that  must  be  submerged  under  floods  of 
life.  But  nature  does  nothing  in  excess  and  lets 
nothing  be  lost.  If  anything  could  be  lost,  anni- 
hilated without  trace  and  without  effect,  it  Tvould 
be  the  most  formidable  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
being.  It  seems  to  us  then  that,  in  this  immense 
creation,  the  value  of  the  smallest  things  is  estab- 
lished with  as  much  force  as  that  of  the  greatest. 
Man  does  not  violate,  with  impunity,  rules  so 
firmly  fixed  as  these.  Whatever  mav  be  his  situa- 
tion  in  the  scale  of  fortune,  he  is  subject  to  them, 
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and  their  infraction  recoils  in  punishments  on  his 
head  or  on  the  heads  of  those  that  belong  to  him. 
He  may  not  despise  the  crumbs  because  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  him.  So  many  others 
would  be  happy  to  have  what  you  waste !  That  in 
itself  is  one  reason  for  carefulness  on  this  score. 
But  there  is  yet  another,  and  it  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  your  immediate  interests:  The  man  that 
wastes  his  wealth,  wastes  himself.  —  He  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  things,  is  ignorant  of  the 
trouble  they  have  cost;  he  who  does  not  know  the 
price  of  eflPort  and  of  trouble,  is  ignorant  of  the 
very  basis  of  life,  and  wastes  life.  When  you  save 
what  is  in  danger  of  perishing,  you  save  at  the 
same  time  a  part  of  yourself. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  education,  no 
truth  is  more  important  than  this.  It  is  im- 
possible to  raise  children  in  an  environ- 
ment where  there  is  no  respect  for  labour  and 
money,  and  where,  consequently,  people  spend 
without  keeping  any  account,  spoil  unnecessarily, 
scatter  the  crumbs  and  crush  them  under  foot  with 
stupid  carelessness.  Should  you  ever  be  Croesuses, 
never  let  your  children  throw  away  a  morsel  of 
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bread.  And  if  the  irresponsibility  of  their  youth 
exposes  them  to  this  act  whose  consequences  es- 
cape them,  tell  them  what  they  have  done  without 
knowing  it.  You  tell  them  many  fairy  stories,  and  I 
should  abstain  from  criticizing  you.  The  child's 
soul  needs  to  be  nourished  by  the  marvellous.  But 
it  needs  also  to  be  steeped  in  realities;  and  certain 
humble  realities  are  themselves  the  greatest  mar- 
vels. 

When  your  child  throws  away  a  piece  of  bread, 
make  him  pick  it  up  again  and  tell  him  the  history 
of  that  piece  of  bread.  Tell  him  what  has  been  re- 
quisite that  that  bread  might  exist.  Tell  him  of  the 
toils  of  the  plowman  and  of  the  sower,  under  the 
autumn  sky,  inclement  and  changeful;  the  obscure 
bursting  of  the  seed  in  the  ground,  the  long  sleep 
under  the  snow,  the  awakening  in  the  spring,  when 
the  green  life  along  the  furrows  makes  its  orisons 
to  the  sun,  source  of  life.  Describe  the  hope  of  the 
farmer  when  the  com  puts  forth  its  ears,  and  his 
anguish  when  the  storm  rises  on  the  horizon.  Do 
not  forget  the  harvester  who  wields  his  scvthe  in 
the  dog-day  heat,  and  that  poor  prisoner  of  the 
cities,  pledged  to  nocturnal  toil  in  overheated  cel- 
lars, the  baker. 
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If  your  child  heeds  you,  he  will  not  throw  bread 
away  again,  and  you  will  have  done  something  bet- 
ter than  saving  a  mere  scrap  of  food :  you  will  have 
saved  a  man's  soul.  We  should  never  sit  down  at 
the  table  without  making  this  prayer:  "We  bless 
thee,  O  Father,  for  bread!  It  has  ripened  under 
thy  sun  and  the  toil  of  man.  Grant  we  may  never 
forget  it,  in  order  that  it  may  nourish  in  us  grate- 
ful and  fraternal  hearts." 


THERE  is  not  profit  only  in  gathering  up 
the  fragments  and  respecting  them,  there 
is  happiness  also.  Small  acquisitions  are 
those  that  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure.  A  plot  of 
land  that  we  buy  makes  us  happier  than  an  inher- 
ited estate.  What  might  not  be  said  on  this  head  to 
young  people  who  are  starting  in  housekeeping, 
and  to  those  who  are  not?  You  say:  I  have  not 
enough  to  get  married  on.  You  prefer  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances  alone,  than  in  narrow  circumstances 
with  a  wife  and  children.  W^hat  a  mistake!  What 
you  lack  is  not  money,  but  the  secret  of  economy 
and  of  happiness.  You  would  spepd  less  and  you 
would  spend  to  better  purpose  double  than  single. 
But  if  you  were  extraordinarily  well  off  I  should 
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say  to  you:  Take  care,  begin  simply.  And  what  I 
am  afraid  of  for  you,  is  not  so  much  inconsiderate 
expense  as  that  you  will  lose  that  which  is  worth  so 
much  more  than  a  fine  exterior.  Too  brilliant  be- 
ginp.v^s  are  harmful  to  happiness.  Begin  humbly, 
and  increase  gradually.  You  will  love  yourself  bet- 
ter; the  air  of  your  house  will  not  be  charged  with 
those  deleterious  miasmas  that  are  exhaled  by  lux- 
ury and  an  easy  life,  and  they  whom  God  will  give 
you,  will  find  about  their  cradle  a  more  wholesome 
and  bracing  atmosphere. 


IT  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  any  poetry  in 
what  it  is  customary  to  call  the  life  of  high 
society.  When  you  find  any  grace  or  any- 
thing healthy  in  it,  it  is  sure  to  be  under  the  most 
simple  and  human  form,  the  form  that  approxi- 
mates the  normal  existence  of  mankind  in  general. 
I  shall  always  pity  those  whom  their  wealth  pre- 
vents from  enjoying  the  little  happinesses  of  life, 
which  consist  so  often  in  making  something  out  of 
nothing,  in  transforming  into  useful  objects  what 
seems  like  waste,  in  making,  in  their  household, 
little  domestic  repetitions  of  the  multiplication  of 
loaves,  and  causing  those  who  are  not  in  the  secret 
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to  cry:  "A  miracle!"  How  many  mothers  have  ^  " 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children  life-long  and  i> ' 
able  memories  because  they  have  known  how  to 
make  with  their  ten  fingers,  for  the  table,  for  the 
house,  for  their  clothing,  things  that  had  about 
them  something  of  the  incredible. 


n 


GATHER  up  the  fragments!  Let  us  follow 
this  saying  into  the  spiritual  domain.  I 
am  first  of  all  struck  by  the  significance 
that  it  has  had  for  human  history.  Of  this  history, 
what  remains  to  us  ?  Some  fragments.  By  means  of 
debris  discovered  in  tombs,  vestiges  of  inscrip- 
tions, worm-eaten  manuscripts,  a  certain  number 
of  broken  columns,  mutilated  statues,  fragments  of 
antique  vases,  we  have  succeeded  in  resuscitating 
vanished  ages.  From  how  many  petty  finds  that 
the  coDunon  passer-by  would  trample  under  foot, 
has  there  not  been  constructed  that  bridge  that 
binds  the  present  to  the  most  distant  past,  over 
which  we  may  pass  to  the  country  of  memory,  hear 
its  voices  and  gather  its  lessons  ? 
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IS  it  not  by  collecting  fragments  that  the  natu- 
ral sciences  have  been  able  to  inform  us  of 
those  facts  over  which  the  profound  sleep  of 
the  centuries  seemed  to  cast  an  impenetrable  veil  ? 
A  scientist  finds  a  bone,  a  piece  of  a  bone,  a  frag- 
ment fallen  from  the  feast  of  some  troglod3rtic  an- 
cestor or  some  prehistoric  carnivore.  He  compares 
this  bone  with  a  tooth,  with  an  impi  it  imprisoned 
in  the  rock,  and  creatures  long  since  returned  to 
dust  resume  their  life  before  his  mind's  eye. 

Another  scientist  comes  across  the  commonest, 
the  most  trivial  fact.  But  he  observes  it;  he  goes  on 
from  it  to  grasp  another,  and  getting  nearer 
and  nearer,  he  is  put  upon  the  road  of  those 
discoveries  which  drop  into  the  feeble  hands 
of  man  the  governance  of  the  most  colossal 
forces.  Recall  the  lid  of  the  kettle  that  was 
observed  by  Stephenson  and  from  which  came 
all  modem  mechanical  science;  recall  Frank- 
lin inventing  the  lightning  rod  by  flying  a  kite; 
Newton  for  whom  a  fallen  apple  was  the  har- 
binger of  the  great  law  of  universal  gravitation. 
Do  you  remember  what  minutiae  have  been  need- 
ed to  succeed  in  surprising  in  its  retreat  the  secret 
of  the  Ufe  of  those  infinitely  small  things,  agents  of 
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fermentation,  of  contagion,  of  decomposition  P  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  even  of  fragments  here, 
but  of  things  in  comparison  with  which  a  crumb 
is  a  vast  continent,  as  unexplored,  as  shadowy  ax 
Central  Africa.  The  name  of  this  collector  of 
crumbc,  Pasteur,  will  live  as  that  of  him  who 
discovered  the  New  World. 

I  COME  now  to  some  moral  and  religious  in- 
terpretations of  our  text.  It  has,  besides,  ap- 
plications without  number.  And  here  first  of 
all  is  one  rather  melancholy  significance.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  fragments  and  wreckage  of  life,  of 
what  remains  to  us  at  a  certain  age,  when  the  Je- 
spoiUng  years  have  passed  over  us.  I  am  thinking 
of  those  whom  unfortunate  events,  ruin,  sick- 
ness or  grief  have  reduced  to  living  on  next  to 
nothing. 

A  man  in  full  health  is  like  a  guest  at  a  well- 
provided  table.  The  wealth  of  his  provision  reas- 
sures him.  He  consumes  and  expends  without  re- 
gard for  the  cost.  Sometimes  he  spends  like  a 
prodigal  and  does  not  appreciate  his  wealth.  But 
the  time  comes  when,  of  this  fair  warmth  of  blood, 
of  this  flow  of  spirits,  of  this  fire  of  the  eyes,  of  this 
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abundance  of  vitality,  there  is  left  ui  but  a  shadow. 
It  is  age,  it  is  accidents  that  bring  us  to  this.  We 
are  led  ever  to  make  painful  com{>arisons  between 
yesterday  and  to-day.  We  must  no.  let  these  com- 
parisons become  our  sole  occupation.  Let  us  gather 
up  the  fragments!  Let  us  employ  carefully  those 
vestiges  of  a  force  once  so  exuberant  and  often  so 
little  conscious  of  its  worth  and  of  its  chity.  And 
perhaps  the  fragments  will  become  more  useful 
than  the  feast.  —  Let  us  do  the  same,  if  we  have 
lost  our  fortune.  Life  has  to  be  begun  over  again 
many  times,  and  always  with  different  elements. 
If  the  waves  have  destroyed  a  splendid  ship  that 
bore  your  star,  jump  into  a  skiff,  if  the  skiff  foun- 
ders on  the  reefs,  cling  to  a  plank. 


BUT  perhaps  you  have  been  stricken  at  the 
heart.  You  have  loved.  Your  life  has  slow- 
ly become  blended  with  other  lives,  ac- 
cording to  the  sweet  and  potent  law  that  God  him- 
self has  ordained.  And  death  has  come,  carrying 
away  those  whom  you  loved,  rending  the  bonds, 
snatching  away  your  life  with  that  of  your  chil- 
dren, your  relations,  of  your  \nte  or  of  your  hus- 
band. And  here  you  are  upon  the  ruins.  Is  it  indeed 
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yoi-  »  uo  are  there  or  some  one  elae?  There  tre 
hours  when  you  do  not  know.  It  is  no  longer  you* 
for  the  best  part  of  you  is  sleeping  in  the  tomb :  one 
always  dies  with  those  one  loves.  And  yet  it  is  you, 
since  you  suffer  and  weep,  and  since  this  grief  it- 
self makes  you  remember  that  you  have  not  ceased 
to  exist.  Gather  up  the  fragments,  poor  sister,  poor 
brother!  Gather  them  up  piously,  these  dear  frag- 
ments of  memory.  Dispute  with  destruction  what 
remains  of  those  you  have  loved.  Love  them  in  the 
vestiges  of  their  life,  in  the  unfinished  work  that 
they  have  bequeathed  to  you,  in  what  was  purest 
in  them,  in  what  was  most  immortal  in  them,  and 
you  will  begin  to  understand,  by  signs  that  God 
will  render  proportionate  to  your  want  of  strength, 
that  death  is  not  the  All-Powerful,  ?,nd  that  it  is 
not  to  it  that  the  Reign  belongs.  Slowly  spun  by  the 
piety  of  your  heart,  a  thread,  tenuous  at  first  yet 
ever  more  resistant,  will  bind  your  heart  anew  to 
the  visible  world.  You  will  feel  that,  if  there  is  an 
element  of  death  in  our  lives,  if  many  things  that 
one  touches  and  takes  hold  of  are  but  nothingness, 
there  is  also  life  in  death.  The  dead  live 
through  those  who  love  them.  To  learn  to  pos- 
sess them  in  incorruptible  life,  and  to  believe  in 
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tne  mysterious  promises  made  to  those  that  sor- 
row, we  must  not  consent  that  they  should  die 
in  ourselves. 

Gather  up  the  fragments! 


THE  written  Gospel  which  is  before  us,  is 
fragments  also.  The  happy  disciples  who 
heard  Christ  were  at  the  feast  itself.  For 
us  there  have  been  gathered  up  a  few  basketfuls 
of  what  was  left,  out  of  which  all  man's  efforts  can 
never  succeed  in  making  a  perfect  whole.  But  what 
is  our  salvation,  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  bread  in- 
heres in  each  fragment.  Whoever  eats  of  this  bread 
(and  the  size  of  the  morsel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it),  is  bom  into  life.  It  seems  as  if  God's  power  takes 
delight  in  the  slightness  of  the  means.  Man,  in  his 
wisdom,  aspires  to  the  whole  f«-ast.  Some  of  us 
would  demand  willingly  for  salvation  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  of  an  entire  divine  repast,  to 
which  is  lacking  neither  feed  nor  service.  How 
many  times  has  it  not  been  proclaimed  that  such 
and  such  spiritual  foods  are  not  the  complete  loaf. 
Surely,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
everything  is  good  provided  we  eat  with  a  hearty 
appetite.  But  the  truth  should  be  told:  the  least 
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fragment  of  the  Gospel,  the  least  little  morsel  that 
has  fallen  from  the  table  of  Christ,  whether  fish 
or  bread,  suffices  to  make  the  soul  Uve  and  to  lib- 
erate it.  And  this  is  not  an  exception:  it  is  the  rule, 
it  is  the  permanent  miracle.  I  take  to  my  witness 
all  those  who  have  been  saved  from  that  frightful 
death,  death  by  starvation  of  the  soul !  is  it  not  by 
means  of  a  fragment,  often  fallen  by  chance,  that 
they  have  been  saved  by  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message 
weak  and  mutilated  ?  but  there  was  beneath  it  some 
mystery  of  eternal  life  which  constitutes  the  power 
of  germs,  the  strength  of  ferments,  the  catching 
quality  of  sparks.  Those  who  apply  themselves  to 
the  nurture  of  their  souls  have  analagous  experi- 
ences. Every  day  they  prepare  great  feasts  where 
the  art  of  the  cook  shines  forth,  where  ther«  is 
meat  in  abundance,  where  wine  flows  in  floods. 
They  do  their  best,  in  short.  And  when  they  have 
taken  count  of  their  labours,  there  is  found,  here 
and  there,  some  one  who  has  retained  something 
and  profited  by  it.  But,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
instances,  what  is  it  from  which  he  has  derived  his 
benefit?  From  some  apparently  insignificant  re- 
mark to  which  you  attached  no  importance,  wliile 
you  had  put  all  your  hopes  in  certain  choice  mor- 
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sels  which  yielded  nothing.  Wliy  is  that  ?  One  only 
could  tell  you:  the  God  of  the  fragments. 

WE  shali  never  afrain  iee  the  Son  of  man 
noun  h  the  multitudes  with  a  Uttle 
bread  and  a  few  fishes.  And  yet,  what 
is  involved  here,  is  less  a  fact  dated  and  catalogued, 
than  the  very  history  of  men. 

Life  is  always  the  same  desert,  and  ever  the 
same  crowd  is  wandering  there  famished  with 
hunger.  You  say  as  you  see  these  multitudes  and 
these  arid  steppes :  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread, 
that  these  may  eat  ?  "  And  you  forget  that  there  is 
always  among  you  Him  who  says:  How  many 
loaves  have  you  ? 

Go  to  him  with  what  you  have.  Carry  him  your 
poverty.  These  things  with  which  misery  over- 
whelms you,  he  will  touch  and  you  will  no  longer 
know  them.  This  bread,  he  will  break  it;  passing 
through  His  hands,  it  will  acquire  virtues  of  which 
you  have  not  been  aware.  So  long  as  you  dispute 
for  the  bread,  you  will  diminish  it,  you  will  break  it 
into  fragments,  and  with  it  you  will  break  into  bits 
your  hearts.  But  when  you  break  the  bread  of 
brotherhood,  of  goodness,  of  love,  the  more  you 
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divide  it  up  among  you,  the  more  there  will  be  of  it. 
God's  power  increases  in  him  who  communicates 
it  to  others. 

DO  not  despair  of  your  age,  of  your  con- 
temporaries. Look  at  Jesus.  In  the  heav- 
enly kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  mercy,  of 
truth,  the  stone  that  the  masons  had  rejected  be- 
came the  comer-stone.  Tliis  was  accomphshed  for 
Jesus.  This  was  accomplished  for  his  disciples. 
Looking  at  his  disciples,  Christ  might  have  said: 
Who  are  they  that  they  should  conquer  the  earth  ? 
He  said,  on  the  contrary,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
poor  fisherman  of  the  lake  of  Genezareth:  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it!  And  to  them  all  together  He  said:  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom. 

It  shall  ever  be  thus.  Do  not  say:  the  times  are 
evil,  the  spirit  no  longer  speaks,  the  multitude  has 
gone  astray,  bread  is  wanting,  and  the  night  comes. 
Do  you  know  whether  those  red  lights  that  you 
take  for  the  setting  sun,  are  not  the  fires  of  some 
unhoped-for  dawn  ?  But  what  matters  it  ?  In  the 
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decline  of  ti  ne  as  in  its  beginning,  when  centuries 
and  societies  come  to  a  close,  as  when  they  com- 
mence, life  is  a  desert,  unless  one  puts  into  it  what 
Christ  brings  thereto. 

LET  him  teach  us  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
mains, piously  to  gather  up  the  fragments. 
Let  Him  give  us  a  little  love  with  our  mis- 
ery, a  little  hope  with  our  poverty,  a  little  confi- 
dence with  our  doubts,  a  Uttle,  finally,  of  the  bread 
of  God  which  gives  life  to  the  worid,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  our  brothers  live;  and  seeing  the 
eflFects  of  this  nourishment  which  renders  strength 
and  affection,  we  shall  henceforth  have  but  one 
prayer:  Lord,  give  us  always  of  this  bread. 
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READINGS 

There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  noth- 
ing :  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath 
great  riches.  Proverbs  :  xiii,  7. 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  btU  sudi  as  I  have 
give  I  thee.  Acts :  Hi,  6. 


>       ii 


Wherefore  are  we  kept  hack,  thai  we  may  not  offer 
an  offering  of  the  Lord  f  Numbers  :  ix,  7. 

/  am  small  and  despised  :  yet  do  I  not  forget  thy 
precepts.  Psalms  :  cxix,  141. 

And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward.  Matthew  :  x,  42. 
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And  Jmus  sat  over  againH  the  treamryt  and  beheld 
how  the  peojJe*cati  money  into  the  treasury :  and  many 
thai  were  rich  cast  in  much.  A  nd  there  came  a  certain  poor 
widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  far- 
thing. And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treas- 
ury :  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance  ;  but 
she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  thai  she  had,  even  all  her 
living.  Mark :  xii,  41-44. 

HE  was  watching  the  crowd.  What  a 
picture  and  what  a  contrast  in  these 
two  words:   Christ,  the   crowd!  — 
He  who  remains  watches  those  who 
pass.  The  eternal  assurance,  the  tranquil  security 
of  Him  who  has  said:  "/  am  the  life,"  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  what  there  is  most  variable  and 

♦The  word  in  Uie  French  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  crowd 
(fouU).  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  rendering  in  the  following  sermon 
in  order  to  catch  the  precise  shade  of  Pastor  Wagner's  thought 

—Trans, 
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uncertain.  And  we  understand  that  ciy  that  es- 
caped from  His  heart  on  an  analogous  occasion:  I 
pity  the  multitude. 

The  crowd  is  interesting  everywhere:  When  it  is 
excited,  tumultuous,  stormy;  or  when  it  stretches 
out  in  the  sun  and  smiles,  the  way  a  calm  sea  smiles 
on  its  shores.  The  curious  crowd  at  the  door  of  a 
theatre,  thick-massed,  impatient,  animated  with 
the  desire  to  l)c  thrille<l,  the  crowd  of  patients  in 
the  reception-room  of  a  physician,  awaiting  their 
turn  and  fearing  it  as  they  would  fear  the  verdict 
of  a  judge;  the  crowd  of  intriguers  and  solicitors  in 
the  antechamber  of  a  minister. 

For  some,  the  crowd  is  a  rabble  from  which 
they  turn  their  eyes  away,  the  anonymous  and  vul- 
gar herd ;  for  others,  it  is  the  Book  of  Life,  astound- 
ing, inexhaustible,  turning  its  numberless  leaves 
where,  <m  every  page,  things  sweet  or  terrible 
are  read.  Christ  loved  to  watch  the  crowd.  It 
said  so  many  things  to  Him  that  the  dis- 
tracted observer  never  notices,  or  for  which  the 
^otistical  spectator  or  mocker  has  neither  heart 
nor  eye.  On  the  faces  of  the  unknown,  in  their 
Inures  and  in  their  gaits.  He  deciphered  in 
huD^iff^,  in   thousands    of    variants,    the    old 
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human  history,  always  new,  with  its  grandeurs 
and  its  distresses. 


TO-DAY,  we  see  Him  observing  the  crowd 
at  the  temple.  The  house  of  God  is  a  pro- 
pit'ous  place  to  study  human  types. 
Every  one  reveals  himself  by  his  bearing.  How 
many  different  attitudes,  carriages  of  the  head, 
preoccupations  there  are  that  have  nothing  in 
common  among  them. 

Some  seem  as  though  they  were  absorbed  in  the  v 
sentiment  of  the  presence  of  God.  Every  vain  hu- 
man distinction  is  effaced  in  their  minds,  before 
the  sovereign  impression  of  grandeur,  of  holiness, 
of  divine  pity. 

Others  do  not  seem  even  lightly  touched  by  this 
kind  of  thought.  They  have  entered  the  holy  place 
with  all  their  personal  self-consciousness  and  with  ^ 
banners  flying,  and  they  recall  those  great  lords 
who  used  to  enter  the  churches  on  horseback  and 
surrounded  by  all  their  following. 

The  crowd  that  Jesus  is  observing  is  shown  to  us 
at  a  special  moment  —  the  moment  when  it  is 
bringing  its  offerings.  Not  only  do  we  perceive  the 
air  with  which  it  gives,  but  even  the  gift  itself.  This 
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is  like  a  public  examination.  There  is  nothing  hid- 
den :  ever}'  one  can  count  the  sums  or  at  least  note 
whether  it  is  gold  that  falls  into  the  treasury,  or  sil- 
ver, or  copper. 

Against  the  many-coloured  background  of  this 
line  of  givers  of  every  rank  and  of  every  mien,  one 
form  stands  out :  that  of  a  widow.  Christ,  struck  by 
all  that  His  insight  reveals  to  Him  through  the 
medium  of  this  apparition,  rests  His  gaze  upon 
her.  This  glance  has  suflSced  to  make  her  immortal. 


WHAT  does  this  figure,  surrounded  by 
the  Master  with  a  soft  ray  of  tender- 
ness, and  brought  to  our  attention,  say 
to  us,  to  our  pious  respect  ? 

It  speaks  to  us  of  the  gift  of  the  poor. 
The  gift  of  the  poor  /  By  some  law  or  other  which 
causes  things  to  suggest  their  contraries,  these  words 
make  me  first  think  of  the  poor  who  give  nothing. 
Among  these,  in  the  first  rank,  I  place  those 
whom  I  shall  call  the  poor  by  profession.  Rapa- 
dou  >,  envious,  astute;  usurpers  and  profaners  of 
that  holy  poverty  that  Christ  has  ever  held  in 
honour,  you  will  see  them  always  gathering  to 
themselves,  profiting  by  an  opportunity  to  hold  out 
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their  hands,  ever  on  hand  at  the  passage  of  a  plea- 
sure party  or  of  a  funeral  procession,  to  coin  money 
from  our  sadness  or  our  good  humour,  to  derive  an 
income  from  our  pity  or  our  credulity.  Everything 
beautiful  in  this  world  has  its  caricature :  Tlie  phy- 
sician has  the  charlatan,  the  prtriot  has  the  jingo, 
the  believer  the  fanatic,  the  virtuous  man  the  hypo- 
crite, and  poverty  has  this  wolf,  forever  hungry, 
this  voracious  shark,  the  beggar  by  profession,  the 
only  form,  alas !  under  which  so  many  people  know 
misery  and  destitution.  He  receives,  grasps, 
amasses  .  .  .  he  closes  his  greedy  hands  on  the 
alms  that  he  receives;  but  he  never  gives  anything 
to  anybody.  Far  from  it,  he  regrets  what  you  give  to 
others,  as  if  you  had  trenched  on  his  privilege;  and 
if  he  had  the  power,  in  his  hideous  egoism,  he  would 
suppress  the  portion  of  others  to  increase  his  own. 
He  would  enjoin  upon  charitable  souls  this  com- 
mandment, first  of  all :  It  is  I  who  am  the  true,  the 
only  poor  man,  thou  shalt  have  no  other! 


SIDE  by  side  with  these  professional  poor 
people,  there  are  others,  genuine  indeed, 
and  worthy  of  all  sympathy,  but  yet  who 
no  longer  give.  These  are  the  timid  and  discour- 
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aged,  the  ones  who  are  so  impressed  by  the  senti- 
ment of  their  poverty,  that  they  l)elieve  themselves 
to  be  Incapable  of  helping  others  or  of  hearing 
them  any  aid.  Their  deprivations  oppress  them  to 
the  extent  of  closing  their  eyes  to  so  many  good 
thinfi^  that  still  remain  to  them. 

To  bring  to  a  close  this  enumeration  of  the  poor 
who  give  nothing.  I  wish  still  to  allude  to  that 
enormous  ^lass  of  poor  people,  or  simply  those 
who  occupy  a  humble  situation  in  life,  whom  I 
shall  call  the  falsely  generous. 

They  may  be  recognized  by  this  sign:  they  re- 
peat incessantly :  if  I  were  rich; and  more  than  one 
of  us  will  have  to  admit  silently  to  himself  that  he 
belongs  to  this  category.  —  Then  they  say:  If  I 
were  rich,  I  should  make  people  happy,  I  should 
take  pleasure  in  making  amends  for  the  cruelties 
of  life,  I  should  encourage  good  works,  I  should 
relieve  old  age,  etc. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  talk  thus,  admit- 
ting that  they  are  quite  sincere,  as  I  am  ready  to 
believe,  I  shall  say:  Beware!  There  are  two  evil 
things  in  this  apparently  generous  regret :  if  I  were 
rich!  First,  there  is  criticism  of  others,  a  kind  of 
indirect  condemnation  of  those  who  are  rich.  Then, 
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there  is  eulogy  of  one's  self.  indir«>ct.  if  you 
wish,  but  none  the  lesx  hawly.  Nothing?  ih 
easier  and  more  inconMiderate  than  to  bestow  thus, 
without  loosening  your  purMe-.stringM,  an  evi- 
dence of  your  munificence.  Do  you  know  what 
these  Platonic  liberalities  of  which  words  pay  all 
the  coste,  are  like  ?  They  are  like  the  talk  of 
certain  politicians  who  go  about  saying:  if  I  were 
deputy,  if  I  were  minister.  This  is  the  talk  of 
candidates,  pretenders,  or  crown  princes  anxious 
to  be  kings,  in  a  word  all  those  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  what  they  do  not  possess,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  promises  that  they  will  never  be  able 
to  keep. 

You  should  not  say :  if  I  were  rich,  my  brother. 
What  you  would  do  in  that  highly  improbable  case, 
you  do  not  in  the  least  know.  Some,when  they  be- 
come rich,  imitate  that  character  of  Shakspere's, 
who  reasoned  thus : 


Whites  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say,  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich  ; 
And,  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 
To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

—  King  Johx,  Act  II,  Scene  2. 
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Let  us  distrust  those  long-term  promises  in 
which  there  is  too  great  a  place  for  hypocrisy  and 
uncertain  probabilities.  We  must  await,  in  order  to 
do  what  ought  to  be  done,  for  what  is  not,  what 
perhaps  never  will  be.  Man's  duty  lies  beneath  his 
eyes  and  is  justly  proportioned  to  his  powers.  What 
tells  you,  you  who  think  yourself  poor,  that  you  are 
not  rich  in  means  of  which  you  are  not  aware,  and 
that  good  will  on  your  part  will  suffice  to  bring  to 
light  ?  If  you  are  not  generous  now  that  you  are 
poor,  you  will  not  become  so  when  you  are  rich. 
Generosity  is  not  a  precious  object  that  a  rich 
man  can  alone  afford.  It  is  a  quaUty  of  the  heart. 
When  one  does  not  possess  this  quality,  he  pos- 
sesses wealth  in  vain,  for  it  remains  sterile. 
But  with  this  quality,  the  meanest  gifts  acquire 
great  value. 

It  is  this  that  Christ  wished  to  teach  us  through 
the  example  of  the  widow,  and  it  is  this  that  the 
poor  who  give,  all  know. 

They  do  not  waste  their  time  saying :  if  I  were 
rich.  Their  hearts  impel  them  to  be  good  to  some 
one,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  works  of 
mercy.  They  deem  it  an  honour,  and  the  greatest 
of  honours  at  that,  to  participate  in  all  those  cares 
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and  labours  that  aim  to  alleviate  their  brother's 
sufferings.  They  know  well  enough  that  they  are 
poor.  But  should  they  for  this  reason  be  reduced  to 
requiring  pity  without  themselves  showing  any  of 
it  ?  Should  it  be  forbidden  them  to  possess  bowels 
of  mercy  ?  No  exclusion  would  hurt  them  so  much 
as  that  they  should  have  no  share  in  tenderness  for 
others.  They  would  feel  insulted,  put  under  the 
ban  of  humanity,  and  how  well  their  simple  inten- 
tion as  good  kind  people  serves  them  as  a  guide ! 
There  are  exonerations  that  degrade  and  exemp- 
tions that  disgrace,  because  certain  charges  are 
noble  and  certain  debts  sacred.  To  say  to  a  man : 
you  shall  not  bear  these  burdens,  you  shall  not  help 
pay  these  debts,  is  the  same  as  declaring  that  he 
has  forfeited  man's  estate! 

I  know  right  well  that  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
obstacles  to  the  good  will  of  the  poor  and  the  low- 
ly. Some  one  says  to  them  in  a  patronizing  tone : 
You,  you  are  too  poor,  we  ask  nothing  of  you. 
Keep  your  gifts  for  yourselves.  And  he  does  not  see 
that  he  wounds  them,  that  he  classes  them  among 
the  incapable,  the  parasites,  the  irresponsible !  Oh, 
the  blind  and  overweening  pride  of  this  practice ! 
What  gratuitous  insult  could  be  worse  than  to 
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refuse   the   gift   of  the  poor,  from  a  sense  of 
humanity ! 

AT  other  times,  we  deign  to  accept  his  gift; 
but  we  despise  it.  And  here  we  are  nearly 
all  guilty,  although  in  different  degrees. 
Can  I  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  evil  spirit  that 
reigns  in  certain  good  works  where  people  of  small 
means  are  coldly  treated  ?  There  is  even  a  special 
kind  of  arrogance,  that  develops  in  charitable  un- 
dertakings that  are  accessible  only  to  persons  of 
high  station.    In  this  institution  there  is  carried 
on  an  aristocratic  charity  whose  distinction  would 
be  tarnished  by  too  humble  contributions.  And  if, 
peradventure,  there  strays  into  them  some  person 
of  modest  rank,  he  feels  ill  at  ease,  surrounded  by 
cold  regards ;  and,  Hke  the  guest  that  wore  no 
wedding  garment,  he  feels   levelled  at  him  the 
question :  "  My  friend,  how  did  you  get  in  here  ?" 

WE  are  familiar  with  a  special  kind  of 
materiaUsm,  one  of  the  worst  that  this 
mental  tendency  has  produced :  it  is  the 
materiaUsm  of  the  seekers  of  subscriptions.  This 
materialism  consists  in  having  a  superstitious  re- 
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gard  for  great  suras,  and  disdain  for  small  ones. 
Those  who  arc  afflicted  with  it  notice  nothing 
but  what  they  can  handle  and  express  in 
figures. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  ill  of  figures,  or  to 
criticise  a  gift  because  it  is  large.  This  would  be 
unjust  and  absurd.  Nothing  in  our  text,  nor  any 
word  of  Christ  authorizes  us  to  cast  discredit  upon 
those  that  give  much.  But  it  is  not  the  sum  that 
counts,  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  put  into  it,  the  part  of 
one's  self  that  it  represents.  And  this  part,  figures 
do  not  indicate. 

Let  us  not  be  men  of  figures  when  gifts  and  of- 
ferings are  concerned,  fur  the  domain  of  figures  is 
limited. 

In  finance,  a  figure  is  a  figure.  Two  equal  num- 
bers have  the  same  value,  and  a  hundred  dollars 
are  twice  fifty  and  twenty  times  as  much  as  five 
dollars.  But  when  intentions  are  involved,  it 
is  another  matter:  then  the  value  of  the  fig- 
ures depends  no  longer  upon  their  size.  This 
is  what  Jesus  causes  us  to  observe.  Beware 
of  neglecting  the  little  pennies;  there  are  pen- 
nies that  are  poems,  there  are  pennies  that  have 
a  soul. 
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I  picture  to  myself  the  guardians  set  over  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  counting,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  crowd,  the  money  collected  in  the  treas- 
ury. They  pile  up  the  pieces  of  gold,  the  pieces  of 
silver,  the  big  copper  coins.  Then,  the  count  made, 
they  perceive  that  there  remain  on  the  table  two 
little  coppers  that  they  had  overlooked,  worth  to- 
gether about  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  I  see  them,  these 
twin  pieces,  in  the  white  hand,  starred  with  rings, 
of  a  Jewish  notable,  and  I  hear  him  say:  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  treasury  this  fraction  of  a  cent  until  it 
makes  a  whole  cent. 

O  mystery  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  before  which 
human  wisdom  is  only  a  blind  leader.  This  fraction 
that  the  accountant  will  not  even  carry  on  his  book 
is  inscribed  somewhere  in  letters  of  light  on  an- 
other book,  a  book  in  which  the  brutal  figure  is  no 
longer  the  only  measure  by  which  are  valued  the 
treasures  that  the  world  cannot  see.  There,  poor 
widow's  mite,  you  shine  with  all  the  splendour 
that  is  given  to  even  the  least  gift  by  the  only  thing 
that  is  truly  a  perfect  offering:  the  gift  of  one's 
self. 
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Paris,  that  I  shall  place  side  by  side  with  the 
mite  of  the  Gospel.  You  will  remark  the 
profound  analogy,  the  close  spiritual  kinship  of 
these  two  cases. 

In  the  icy  north  wind  of  December  a  shelter  was 
raised  where  warm  soup  was  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. A  very  old  woman,  who  had  long  awaited  her 
turn,  at  length  sat  down  and  was  served.  Before 
she  touched  her  portion,  she  noticed  that  a  young 
robust  workingman  beside  her,  had  already  con- 
sumed his  with  an  avidity  that  betrayed  that  he 
was  famished.  At  once  she  pushed  her  plate  to- 
wards the  workman  and  said  to  him :  I  am  not  hun- 
gry, will  you  eat  this?  The  workman  accepted. 
.  .  .  But  some  one  had  noticed  all  that  had 
passed.  As  they  went  out,  he  took  the  old  woman 
aside  and  said  to  her:  You  were  not  hungry  then  ? 
—  Oh,  yes,  she  answered  blushing,  but  I  am  old 
and  can  bear  it,  and  that  poor  young  man  was 
more  in  need  of  it  than  I. 

My  brothers,  the  goods  for  which  men  grow 
jealous,  dispute,  pounce  upon  their  quarry,  will  re- 
turn to  dust  with  those  who  have  coveted  them; 
but  should  the  whole  visible  world  perish,  when 
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the  lost  star  in  the  infinite  cold  had  extinguished 
its  last  ray,  acts  like  this  would  remain,  with  all 
their  sublimity,  streaming  resplendent  into  the 
very  bosom  of  immortality! 

THE  importance  of  the  gift  of  the  poor  does 
not  reside,  however,  in  its  mere  intention. 
It  resides  abo  in  its  infinite  repetition. 
These  petty  acts  added  up,  give  an  enormous  total 
in  the  end. 

Surely,  many  miseries  owe  their  alleviation  to 
the  charity  of  the  rich,  to  the  resources  accumu- 
lated by  them  in  a  great  multitude  of  works  both 
public  and  private.  But  these  beautiful  eflForts,  of 
which  enough  could  not  be  said,  represent  only  the 
smallest  part  of  the  good  that  is  done  wherever 
those  that  are  in  misery  mutually  aid  and  sustain 
each  other.  It  is  the  same  with  the  work  of  mercy 
in  the  world  as  with  a  vigorous  tree.  This  tree 
needs,  in  order  to  sustain  and  nourish  itself  in  the 
earth,  great  roots.  But  these  roots  would  not  pre- 
vent it  from  perishing  if  it  were  denuded  of  that 
legion  of  little  slender  roots  that  are  called  capillary 
roots.  The  poor  who  give  to  the  poor,  the  indigent 
who  take  care  of  their  sick  neighbours,  the  famil- 
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ies  in  narrow  circumstances  that  assume  the 
charge  of  a  child,  all  who  break  bread  with  those 
still  more  unfortunate  than  themselves,  all  who  ef- 
face an  obscure  tear  or  strengthen  a  weakened  will, 
fulfill  the  function  of  the  capillary  roots. 

One  is  never  too  small  to  do  good.  This  should 
never  be  forgotten,  since  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
one  is  never  too  small  to  do  evil. 

The  gift  of  the  poor  has  its  'place  in  the  spiritual 
world. 


JESUS  say  that  the  widow  gave  more  than 
riches.  Transporting  ourselves  into  the  do- 
main of  the  spirit,  his  words  remain  true. 
The  poor,  the  afflicted,  all  those  who  suffer  and 
weep,  have  in  them  a  helpful  and  consolatory  vir- 
tue superior  to  that  of  those  who  are  happy.  God 
has  willed  it  thus.  He  has  made  himself  a  man  in 
order  to  speak  to  men,  and  every  day  he  becomes 
lowly  and  little  in  order  to  penetrate  into  places 
where  our  human  greatness  and  our  wisdom  lose 
their  foothold.  That  he  -eveals  himself  in  the 
strong,  in  minds  of  great  scope,  that  he  spreads 
broadcast  his  gifts  through  the  intermediation  of 
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those  whom  he  has  made  rich  in  all  sorts  of  high 
qualities,  I  do  not  deny.  But  what  is  best  in  all 
these  who  are  rich,  is  the  poor  man  that  is  in  them ; 
what  is  purest  in  them  comes  to  them  out  of  their 
misery.  If  they  had  never  wanted  anything,  if  they 
had  never  suffered  privations,  rendings,  doubts, 
where  would  their  gifts  be,  and  how  would  they 
understand  the  human  heart  ? 

And  besides,  consider  their  number:  they  are  too 
few.  Too  few  to  go  to  all  those  who  have  need  of 
the  help  of  God.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  eternal 
mercy  has,  that  it  may  reveal  itself,  l^ons  of  hum- 
ble messengers,  and  reveals  itself  by  preference  in 
lives  forgotten  and  unknown.  Never  say,  then : 
Who  am  I  to  save  a  soul,  to  bring  light  to  a  heart 
where  darkness  reigns  ?  Above  all  do  not  say :  Suf- 
fering and  miserable  myself,  what  can  I  do  for 
those  who  weep  ?  Unless  you  do  this  very  thing  you 
will  become  a  spiritual  mendicant.  For  there  are 
those,  and  they  are  far  too  many,  to  whom  their 
moral  misery  has  taught  but  one  thing :  to  hold  out 
their  hand,  to  call  for  help,  to  groan  along  the 
roads  and  at  the  sills  of  doors.  Exclusively  sensible 
of  their  own  personal  misery,  they  do  not  see  that 
of  others.  Their  poverty  remains  sterile,  parasiti- 
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cal.  and  becomes  a  source  of  demoralization.  They 
are  in  life  like  those  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
who,  instead  of  making  efforts  to  help  themselves, 
cling  to  their  neighbours,  in  equal  danger,  and 
drag  them  to  the  bottom. 

LET  us  understand  life  better,  let  us  raise 
our  hearts  to  the  height  of  that  sublime 
duty  which  consists  in  doing  for  others 
the  little  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  shines  forth  the  richness  of 
God. 

In  short,  all  men  are  poor  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. God  sends  us  who  are  infirm,  to  others  who 
are  infirm.  We  are  like  those  wounded  men  who, 
fallen  one  after  another  on  the  field  of  battle,  care 
mutually  for  each  other,  share  their  rations,  and 
help  each  other  to  live  or  to  die.  This  is  life.  We 
must  take  it  a.s  it  is  and  derive  the  best  from  it  that 
we  can.  And  this  counsel  is  applicable  even  to 
those  who  are  poor  in  spiritual  life,  to  whom  pow- 
erful faith  is  lacking,  and  who,  instead  of  fair  vir- 
tues, have  a  great  number  of  faults,  like  the  major- 
ity of  us,  no  doubt.  If  you  wait  until  you  have  the 
faith  that  moves  mountains,  the  patience  of  the 
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saints,  the  purity  of  the  angels,  to  render  yourselves 
useful,  you  will  let  your  life  slip  by  with  waiting  till 
you  are  ready.  Try  rather  to  be  good  in  spite  of 
what  you  lack.  A  m  \n  who  goes  limping  along 
the  road  of  God,  or  who  even  crawls  along,  seems 
to  me  more  affecting  than  he  who  travels  it 
with  firm  and  healthy  step. 

WHO  said  then  that  the  Gospel  is  dis- 
couraging ?  Ah  surely,  the  goal  is  dis- 
tant and  the  ideal  appears  inaccess- 
ible; but  to  approach  it,  there  is  no  humble  eflFort 
that  is  not  acceptable.  Give  then,  as  the  widow 
gave.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  your  poverty,  and  do 
not  permit  it  to  overwhelm  you.  Do  not  remain 
hidden  within  the  narrow  limits  of  your  needy  life, 
or  lying  inert  by  the  roadside.  Go  out  t  rod,  go 
out  to  men;  offer  them  your  miserj',  off  .  yourself. 
If  you  do  that,  you  will  have  done  more  than  those 
who  give  only  of  their  superfluity.  But  you  will  not 
think  of  comparing  yourself  to  others.  Christ,  your 
Saviour,  did  not  wish  to  arouse  in  the  poor  the 
pride  of  his  mite.  He  wished  only  to  encourage 
those  ho  regret  having  too  little  to  offer.  And 
what  a  moment  he  chose  for  that! 
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It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  career,  facing  the 
lost  world;  he  asked  himself  more  than  ever  what 
could  be  done  to  save  it.  And  when  he  saw  this 
widow  who  gave  all  that  .she  possessed,  all  that  she 
had  to  live  on,  he  recognized  in  her  the  symbol  of 
the  law  of  salvation,  of  that  law  that  he  himself 
was  preparing  to  follow  unto  death:  To  love,  and 
to  give  what  one  has.  And  it  is  thus  that  the 
widow's  mite  appears  to  us,  joined  by  a  mysteri- 
ous tie,  to  the  offering  of  Calvary. 
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READINGS 

Thus  I  vHuaga  man  that  heareth  not,  and  in 
wfwse  numth  are  no  reproof g.  For  in  thee,  O  Lord, 
do  I  hope :  thou  wilt  hear,  O  Lord  my  God.  Pealnuf  : 
xxxviii,  14,  15. 

/  wae  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame. 
I  was  a  father  to  the  poor  :  and  the  cause  which  I 
knew  not  I  searched  out.  Job  :  xxix,  15,  16. 

Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular.  I  Corinthians  :  xii,  27. 

And  be  ye  kind  to  one  another,  tenderhearted. 
'  .  .  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
children  ;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweetsmeUing  savour. 
Ephesians :  iv,  32  and  v,  1,  2. 

And  the  Lord  said.  If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  right- 
eous wUhin  the  city,  tJien  I  wiU  spare  aU  the  place 
for  their  sakes.  Genesis :  xviii,  26. 

Bui  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  unth  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.  Isaiah  :  liii.  5. 
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Open  tky  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  aU  such  as 
are  ap^nied  to  destruction.  Proverbs  :  xxxi,  8. 

OPEN  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb.  I  love 
these  words,  because  they  are  very 
old  and  sweet:  old  as  the  ills  from 
which  poor  humanity  suffers,  sweet 
as  the  pity  which  reheve^  and  makes  them  repara- 
tion. I  wish  to  take  them  first  in  their  simple  and 
direct  sense,  and  then  to  draw  from  them  some 
more  remote  consequences. 

He  who  wrote  these  words,  was  thinking  of  the 
defence  of  some  one  who  could  not  defend  himself,  i 
The  dumb  man  is  without  arms  before  the  accus- 
er; he  can  neither  reply,  nor  justify  himself.  His 
situation  is  terrible.  Will  nobody  speak  for  him? 
To  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  is  his  very  infirmity 
that  defends  him,  it  is  his  weakness  that  becomes 
his  buckler.  An  obscure  command  of  conscience, 
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which  gives  at  the  same  time  orders  and  the  force 
necessary  to  execute  them,  cries  to  eveiy  man: 
speak  for  the  dumb,  do  not  let  him  be  insulted  or 
ill-treated.  And  by  dumb,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  un- 
derstand only  him  who  is  deprived  of  speech,  but 
him  also  who  is  too  infirm,  too  timid,  too  unintelli- 
gent to  raise  his  voice,  or,  him,  again,  whom  duty 
obliges  to  remain  silent.  One  of  the  greatest  forms 
of  cowardice  consists  in  attacking  those  who, 
bound  by  professional  secrecy,  by  ihe  priesthood  or 
by  fatal  circumstances,  cannot  respond.  We  must 
speak  for  them,  write  for  them,  cry  for  them.  Here 
we  have  a  noble  use  for  that  speech  which  we 
debase  every  day  by  our  abuses.  How  many  use- 
less conversations,  how  many  wicked  speeches, 
how  many  empty  sounds  in  human  existence  ! 
Speak  for  the  dumb,  this  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  with  your  tongue. 


THE  meaning  of  this  counsel  may  be  modi- 
fied quite  naturally  and  becomes  in  turn : 
Listen  for  the  deaf,  look  for  the  blind, 
speak  for  the  dumb ! 

Those  who  enjoy  the  normal  use  of  a  faculty  do 
not  generally  think  of  congratulating  themselves 
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upon  it.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  the  infirm  one  learns 
to  recognize  the  value  of  health. 

FOR  him  who  hears,  most  conversations 
seem  commonplace.  In  the  greatest  num- 
ber he  finds  neither  charm  nor  salt.  Some- 
times he  is  so  tired  of  them  that  he  longs  for  silence. 
Thus  we  despise  flowers  at  the  season  when  every 
garden,  every  field,  and  hedges,  abound  with 
them.  But  if  you  found  a  flower  in  winter,  or  a 
clump  of  grass  or  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  a  desert, 
it  would  be  quite  another  thing !  —  The  deaf  man 
is  condemned  to  silence.  He  is  surrounded  as  by  an 
abyss.  In  the  midst  of  society,  he  is  alone,  more 
alone  than  when  he  has  nobody  near  him.  Those 
forms  that  he  sees,  those  gestures,  those  various 
signs  exchanged,  mean  nothing  to  him.  He  knows 
neither  why  some  one  shrugs  his  shoulders,  nor 
what  suddenly  makes  faces  grow  serious,  nor  what 
they  are  laughing  at.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  laugh- 
ing at  him  ?  Such  a  situation  is  extremely  painful. 
Thus  the  deaf  man  dedicates  a  touching  gratitude 
to  him  who  takes  the  trouble  to  enable  him  to 
catch  a  few  scraps  of  conversation,  and  to  raise  the 
interdict  that  weighs  upon  him.  The  slightest  word 
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surprises  him,  lights  up  his  face,  distracts  his  poor 
soul  given  over  to  the  fixed  idea  of  soUtude.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  good  that  one 
can  do  by  hearing  for  the  deaf. 

SEE  for  the  bUnd. 
I  have  known  blind  men  who  derived  ex- 
traordinary satisfaction  from  being  on  top 
of  a  high  mountain  or  facing  a  beautiful  view. 
This  seems  surprising,  but  it  is  very  natural.  Have 
they  not  about  Ihem  the  mountain  air,  do  they  not 
feel  the  warm  light  of  the  sun  which  gives  such  a 
lively  sensation  of  well-being  ?  But  this  landscape 
that  they  can  feel  about  them,  they  cannot  see. 
Then,  see  it  for  them.  Describe  it!  There  is  no 
work  more  interesting  or  better  repaid  than  that 
which  consists  in  describing  a  landscape  to  a  blind 
man,  especially  if  he  has  formerly  been  able  to  see 
and  knows,  from  memory,  what  a  colour  is,  a 
lighted  form. 

The  blind  man  to  whom  you  describe  an  actual 
landscape,  is  infinitely  more  entranced  than  the 
man  who  sees  clearly  and  to  whom  you  describe 
from  memory  the  sites  of  a  beautiful  distant  coun- 
try. For  the  one  who  sees  is  always  distracted  bv 
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sKHne  object  under  his  eyes  and  which  is  in  rivaliy 
with  the  interior  image.  And  you  yourself,  you  are 
painting  from  meniorv.  But  when  you  describe  to  a 
blind  man  what  ntrikes  you  on  the  ver}'  instant, 
you  really  give  him  the  illusion  of  light.  He  sees 
through  your  eyes.  There  is  in  his  soul  both  light 
and  colour.  The  green  swell  of  the  forest,  the  vel- 
low  waves  of  the  harvests,  that  stream  that  un- 
rolls yonder,  across  the  fields,  like  a  ribbon  of  sil- 
ver; that  river  whose  waters  are  transmuted  into 
liquid  gold  in  the  brazier  of  the  setting  sun,  all  this 
shines  before  his  inward  eye.  And  yet  it  is  not  this 
that  most  delights  the  blind  man.  What  moves  him, 
transports  him,  not  only  if  he  is  your  father,  your 
son,  your  friend,  but  even  a  simple  travelling  com- 
panion, is  that  he  sees  through  you,  that,  for  an 
hour,  you  realize  the  holy  law  that  man  owes  him- 
self to  man,  and  that  he  lives  above  all  by  your 
bounty  and  fraternal  exchange.  And  what  he  ex- 
periences,   you    will    experience    under   another 
guise:  God  blesses  that  light  which  is  in  your  eyes 
and  that  you  have  lent  to  the  blind  man.  He  makes 
you  happy  \nih  the  happiness  that  you  procure; 
and  of  this  spectacle  upon  which  you  look  for 
another,  you  will  not  only  lose  nothing,  but  it 
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is  far  more  beautiful  than  if  you  had  looked  at  it 
alone. 


n 


FROM  the  domain  of  bodily  infirmities,  let 
us  now  pass,  by  a  transition  clearly  indi- 
cated, to  moral  infirmities.  Here,  the 
words:  speak  for  the  dumb,  Usten  for  the  deaf,  see 
for  the  blind,  will  take  on  a  broader  signification. 

EVERY  gift  of  the  mind,  eveiy  quality  of  the 
heart  is  a  force  that  should  have  its  func- 
tion in  the  whole  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, and  to  supplement  there  the  weaknesses,  the 
insufficiencies  of  others.  There  is  not  a  single  hu- 
man quality  that  is  not  wanting  in  many  men.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  those  who  possess  this  quality  to 
exercise  it  on  behalf  of  those  who  do  not  possess  it. 
I  am  going  to  formulate  a  few  brief  counsels,  in  or- 
der to  begin  to  give  a  little  body  to  an  idea,  seem- 
ingly commonplace,  but  at  bottom  very  foreign  to 
our  current  conceptions  and  our  practices.  Here 
they  are: 
Be  good,  in  order  to  remedy  the  wickedness  of 
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the  wicked,  to  make  amends  for  it  and  to  atone 
for  it. 

Be  pious,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  impiety 
of  the  impious,  to  make  amends  for  it  and  to  atone 
for  it. 

Be  pure,  in  order  to  combat  the  impurity  of  the 
impure,  to  make  amends  for  it,  to  atone  for  it. 

Be  big-hearted,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  sectaries,  to  make  amends  for  it,  to 
atone  for  it. 

Be  firm,  in  order  to  correct  the  frailty  of  weak 
characters,  to  make  amends  for  it,  to  atone  for  it. 


WE  are,  here,  in  the  full  current  of  a  col- 
lective morality  very  far  from  the  re- 
stricted domain  of  individualism,  in 
the  midst  of  laws  that  envelop  us,  but  that  we  ig- 
nore. It  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  errors  to  say  that 
one  cannot  do  good  in  the  stead  of  others,  as  one 
cannot  eat  for  others.  In  the  first  place,  however 
singular  it  may  seem,  I  declare  that  one  can  eat  for 
another.  The  soldier  who  defends  his  country,  the 
nurse  who  watches  by  our  bedside,  every  man 
pledged  to  the  service  of  others  and  fulfilling  a 
function  useful  to  the  whole  communitv,  eats  not 
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for  himself  alone,  just  as  he  does  not  live  only  for 
himself.  It  is  for  you,  for  me  that  he  eats,  sleeps, 
and  strengthens  himself.  If  he  should  falter  at  his 
post,  through  lack  of  sustenance,  it  is  we  who 
would  suffer  for  it.  It  is  then  possible  to  eat  for 
others,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  good  in  the  stead  of 
others.  When  evil  occurs,  we  stigmatize  it,  we  con- 
demn it,  we  despise  it,  sometimes  also  we  imitate 
it.  But  evil  does  not  arouse  us  to  do  good. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
profound  law  that  should  govern  all  our  conduct. 
When  we  see  a  blind  man,  we  have  this  impres- 
sion :  His  light  is  lacking,  we  must  make  up  for  its 
absence,  we  must  see  clearly  for  him  who  is  in  the 
shades.  But  when  we  meet  with  a  bad  man,  we  add 
to  his  wickedness. 

Example:  You  are  thoroughly  well-disposed, 
full  of  excellent  intentions,  and  you  address  a 
kindly  question  to  some  one.  This  some  one  is 
brusque,  incensed,  and  returns  you  an  evil  answer. 
At  once  you  change  your  tone,  and  you  make  your- 
self his  echo,  and  think  you  have  done  well.  You 
would  think  you  had  failed  in  your  duty  if  yor  had 
returned  good  for  evil.  I  neither  accuse  yoi  ,or 
condeirn  you,  and  it  would  even  be  very  diifi- 
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cult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  well  I  understand 
you. 

But  if  your  procedure  is  comprehensible,  it  is 
not  for  that  reason  wise  or  practical;  if  it  justifies 
itself  to  vulgar  reasoning  and  petty  right,  it  does 
not  stand  calm  and  disinterested  examination.  Let 
us  see:  Do  you  renounce  the  use  of  speech  because 
you  meet  a  mute,  or  the  use  of  your  limbs  because 
you  meet  a  paralytic  ?  Why  then  do  you  abandon 
your  X;,ood  humour  and  your  cordiality  when  you 
come  into  contact  with  an  ill-mannered  person  or 
merely  a  chronic  grumbler.  Perhaps  you  find  it 
contrary  to  your  dignity,  humiliating,  to  permit 
yourself  to  become  abusive.  But  cannot  it  be  af- 
firmed, taking  a  more  elevated  view  of  the  matter, 
that  dignity  consists  in  being  one's  self  and  re- 
maining so,  and  that,  if  there  is  anything  humiliat- 
ing, it  is  for  one  to  suffer  his  disposition  and  even 
the  sound  of  his  voice  to  become  changed  by  the 
first  comer  ?  Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  this  per- 
fectly simple  rule:  It  is  better,  in  life,  to  bring  what 
is  lacking  than  to  add  still  more  to  what  already 
abounds.  But,  when  people  say  all  sorts  of  dis- 
agreeable and  unjust  things  to  you,  it  is  evident 
that  what  abounds  is  injustice,  bad  faith  and  bad 
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humour.  Why  add  still  more  to  these  things,  since 
there  is  already  too  much  of  them;  bring  rather 
what  is  lacking. 

A  little  .scene  of  child-life  has  often  seemed  to 
me  to  contain  the  most  touching  lesson  for  men.  A 
child  knows  when  it  receives  a  .service  from  any 
one  that  it  should  say  thank  you.  But,  often,  when 
a  child  renders  us  a  service,  we  foi^^et  to  thank  it. 
After  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  little  word 
which  should  be  pronounced,  it  then  itself  says: 
"  Thank  you,"  and  goes  its  way.  The  child  has  a 
feeling  that  something  ought  to  happen  and  does 
not:  then,  he  takes  charge  of  it  himself. 

If  we  understood  the  greatness  of  this  lesson, 
the  world  would  get  along  better,  and  we  should 
not  be  more  violent  than  the  violent,  more  crafty 
than  the  crafty,  letting  ourselves  be  drawn  succes- 
sively through  every  metamorphosis,  to  the  great- 
est detriment  of  our  conduct  and  of  that  of  our 
fellows. 

We  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  all  we  can 
do  for  others.  I  recall  a  few  instances  to  your  mem- 
ories :  If  there  is  anything  personal  and  intimiate,  it 
is  courage.  It  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to 
have  it  for  others,  to  exert  will  in  their  place,  since 
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this  demands  personal  determination.  However, 
cveiy  one  has  experienced  what  it  means  for  our 
will  to  have  the  support  of  a  secure,  friendly  will, 
which  sustains  us  at  critical  moments.  And  this 
support  never  remains  external,  it  liecomes  trans- 
formed :  the  strength  does  not  maintain  the  status 
of  a  foreign  aid,  it  be<*omcs  our  strength.  Like  a 
generous  wine  or  a  strengthening  food,  it  enters 
into  us,  becomes  traiisformed  into  our  substance 
and  blood,  flows  in  our  veins,  heats  in  our  breast, 
sparkles  in  our  eyes.  Speech  even  and  direct  con- 
tact are  not  necessary  to  produce  this  result ;  it  may 
be  produced  at  a  distance,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  to  whom  we  owe  it.  The  face  of  a 
passer-by,  a  great  grief  bravely  borne,  an  act  of 
patience  or  of  justice  of  which  we  happen  to  know, 
inspire  us  and  give  us  life,  sound  across  our  soul  the 
awakening  of  all  the  good  forces  asleep  within  us. 
You  are  struggling  with  difficulties,  your  look  is 
troubled  and  your  good  will  as  well.  One  of  those 
painful  moments  of  strife  and  discouragement, 
when  man  is  no  longer  anytliing  but  the  shadow  of 
himself,  is  passing  over  you .  In  these  circumstances 
a  newspaper  falls  into  your  hands.  In  it  you  read 
that,  on  such  and  such  a  day,  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
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surprised  by  an  ambuscade,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies in  superior  numbers,  an  ofRcer,  who  does  not 
speak  your  language  and  wlio  in  not  fighting  for 
your  cause,  has  kept  calm;  that,  the  l)ctter  to  show 
his  tranquil  resolution,  he  has,  at  a  moment  like 
that,  before  his  troops,  hemmed  in,  lost,  lighted  his 
cigar,  recalled  in  few  words  the  memory  of  the 
fatheriand  and  the  duty  of  a  soldier;  and  then 
marched  towards  the  enemy  and  to  certain  death. 
—  It  is  all  told  in  three  lines.  And  when  you  have 
read  it,  you  arise,  you  come  out  of  your  depres- 
sion, you  oi^anize  your  resistance;  you  look  your 
trouble  in  the  face,  you  feel  high  spirits,  virility,  a 
certain  generous  ardour  for  the  strife.  And  all  this 
life,  this  precious  elasticity  of  courage  that  ani- 
mates you,  you  owe  to  those  who  are  unknown  to 
you,  to  the  vanquished,  and  to  the  dead  lying  out 
yonder  without  burial  and  without  name.  What  a 
proof  of  what  we  can  do  for  each  other! 

IN   epochs    of  intellectual   disquietude   and 
moral  disintegration,  what  should  we  teach 
our  youth  and  preach  to  the  crowd  ?  It  is  a 
question  of  the  highest  interest;  but  the  answer  is 
often  difficult.  What  we  have  just  said  can  per- 
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hap*  help  to  put  uji  on  the  road.  Since  there  is  in- 
certitude in  minds,  and  the  gait  of  the  majority 
becomes  vacillating,  be  firm  for  those  who  lack 
firmness,  vigilant  for  those  who  sleep.  Bring  that 
whirh  is  wanting.  It  results  froru  this  summaiy  in- 
dication that  when  public  morality  becomes  lower, 
we  should  not  be  content  witli  an  average  virtue 
sufficient  for  ourselves.  The  hour  ha.-*  come  then 
for  a  man  to  rc-onforcc  his  energy,  to  gird  up  his 
loins,  to  be  pure,  truthful,  upri^rht,  sure  of  himself 
and  of  his  way,  as  if  he  hud  to  funiish  all  these 
qualities  for  those  who  do  not  })oss<».s  thorn.  The 
more  the  moral  temperature  goes  down  about  you, 
the  more  you  will  need  to  feed  the  inner  flame. 

YOU  will  e  ':  mc.  perhaps,  what  good  so 
much  interior  life,  fidelity,  strictness  to- 
wards one's  self  can  do,  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  given  over  to  dissipations  and  all  back-  ^ 
sliding  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  invisible  treasures  are 
not  for  this  reason  inactive.  What  road  do  the 
germs  of  epidemics,  murderous  microbes,  all 
deadly  contagions,  pass  by  ?  You  do  not  know. 
Imperceptible  causes  are  at  work,  and  when  you 
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are  aware  of  them  the  evil  is  already  done.  The 
profound  sources  of  good  lie  hidden,  like  those  of 
evil.  Wliat  an  obscure  malefactor  meditates  to- 
day in  the  silence  of  the  night,  in  a  prison  cell,  may 
break  out  to-morrow  in  the  domain  of  public  life, 
to  draw  other  minds  «Jong  with  it,  to  sow  disorder 
and  ruin.  And  what  a  sound  and  loving  heart  pre- 
pares modestly  in  its  retreat,  can  become  a  point  of 
departure  for  an  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science. The  balance  into  which  the  actions  and 
the  thoughts  of  men  fall  is  too  mysterious,  is  too 
hidden  from  our  view,  for  it  to  be  given  to  us  to 
judge  always  wth  what  weight  our  aspirations, 
our  efforts  and  our  sufferings  weigh  there,  but 
nothing  escapes  it.  By  some  mysterious  corre- 
spondence, impossible  for  us  to  grasp,  all  that  a 
human  creature  does  for  others,  profits  them  or 
harms  them. 

THE  obscure  sentiment  of  these  relation- 
ships, of  these  compensations,  of  this 
need  of  equilibrium,  has  often,  in  his- 
tory, inspired  the  most  heroic  acts.  They  have  not 
always  been  understood.  Sometimes  the  world  has 
judged  them  eccentric,  as  it  has  judged  certain 
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monastic  exaggerations.  It  did  not  feel  that,  under 
these  shocking  forms  of  life,  these  ascetic  exist- 
ences, these  macerations,  these  formidable  im- 
pulses in  an  even  intellectual  direction  —  either  a 
form  of  art,  or  of  literature,  or  of  custom  —  thert" 
was  a  tendency  to  re-establish  a  disturbed  equi- 
librium. The  rigidness  of  Calvin  had  its  reason  in 
the  laxity  of  morals;  the  poverty  of  Saint  Francis, 
in  the  insensate  ostentation  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  strict  temperance  and  abstinence  of  some 
finds  its  cause  in  the  intemperance  and  vices  of 
others.  There  must  always,  the  poet  has  said,  be 
some  to  pray  for  those  who  never  pray  at  all,  and 
are  not  all  these  manifestations  of  the  profound 
solidarity  of  mankind,  so  many  repeated  lessons  of 
that  cohesion  which  the  Prophets  enunciated, 
which  Christ  sustained,  and  by  which  the  welfare 
of  the  world  is  painfully  accomplished  ? 

AH,  I  know  it  well,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  trials  for  our  daily  reason,  and  it 
will  never  be  possible  to  estimate  by  what 
cruel  experiences,  by  what  struggles,  humanity  has 
had  to  pass,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing and  understanding  words  like  those  of  Isa- 
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iah:  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed." 

In  the  eyes  of  simple  human  justice,  there  is  no 
worse  atrocity  than  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty  and  to  extend  to  the  guilty  the  justice  of  the 
innocent.  But  are  we  not  obliged  to  recognize,  in 
spite  of  this,  that  life  does  not  correspond  to  our 
idea  of  justice  ?  It  is  not  the  one  who  does  wrong 
who  suflFers  most  from  it,  or  the  one  who  does  good 
who  derives  the  most  profit  from  it.  At  every  mo- 
ment, the  compartment  in  which  we  enclose  the 
human  being  alone  with  the  consequences  of  his 
actions,  is  broken  down  and  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good  spreads  beyond  its  authors. 

Should  we  not  recognize,  after  that,  that  our  lit- 
tle individualistic  standard  of  measurement  is  not 
enough  to  measure  the  moral  universe;  that  we 
cannot  separate  the  loss  and  salvation  of  one  man, 
from  the  loss  and  salvation  of  others;  that  there  is 
less  distance  tha  we  think  between  "me"  and 
"thee;"  that  the  "other"  is  to  some  extent 
ourselves,  and  that  "we"  is  to  some  extent 
"him?- 
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Regrettable  abuses  have  prevented  this  truth 
from  making  its  way. 


WE  all  remember  the  struggle  against  in- 
dulgences, which  became  in  Germany 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  Refor- 
mation. The  sellers  of  indulgences  said  that  a 
treasure  has  been  amassed  by  the  virtues  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  by  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  merit  of  the  saints,  and  that  this  treasure 
served  to  offer  to  sinners  of  all  sorts  the  means  of 
atoning  for  their  evil  lives.  Working  on  this  princi- 
ple, the  sale  of  indulgences  for  money  was  author- 
ized. And  since  that  epoch,  there  has  been  in  the 
world,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  reproach  on  this  doc- 
trine, that  the  merit  of  another  can  be  attributed 
to  us.  —  We  have  become,  more  than  ever,  parti- 
sans of  individual  justice,  and  the  worth  of  everj' 
one  appears  to  us  distinct,  as  his  lot  seems  to  us 
isolated.  In  this  we  are  strangely  deceived.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  wrong  to  sell  what  God  gives,  and  to 
make  money  out  of  crimes,  of  repentance  or  of  vir- 
tue, as  if  the  kingdom  of  God  were  a  market- 
place. But  the  most  obnous  fact  of  history  is,  that 
the  faults  and  merits  of  others  are  our  faults  and 
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our  merits.  We  cany  the  burden  of  sins  that  we 
have  not  committed,  and  inherit  the  advantages  of 
a  >nrtue  that  has  cost  us  no  effort.  Eveiy  day  we 
pay  for  each  other. 

IN  one  of  its  most  celebrated  passages,  the  Old 
Testament  says  that  the  terrible  consequences 
of  evil  extend  unto  the  fourth,  and  those  of 
good  to  the  thousandth  generation.  This  is  no  ar- 
bitrary dogma,  but  the  statement  of  a  fact  that  we 
must  recognize  and  that  is  at  once  terrible  and 
consoling.  Our  century  is  inclined  to  retain  only 
the  sombre  side  of  it.  The  ancient  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin  and  of  hereditary-  perversion  has  been 
transformed  into  a  scientific  theory  of  a  terrifying 
gravity  and  discouraging  fatalism,  and,  struck  by 
the  power  of  evil,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  gentle 
law  which  compensates  and  corrects  the  dread 
law.  —  Let  us  return  to  that  law  which  is  outlined 
in  the  ancient  alliance,  which  is  revealed  in  all  its 
strength  in  the  new  alliance :  the  worid  is  redeemed 
by  the  sufferings  and  merit  of  the  Just;  and  the 
Just  is  not  Christ  alone,  it  is  holy  humanity  in  Kv- 
ing  communion  with  Him.  He  has  repeated  it  to 
us  enough. 
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WHAT  would  become  of  society  without 
the  salt  which  penetrates  it  and  pre- 
vents its  decay  ?  What  would  become, 
under  its  old  burden  of  miseries,  of  ill-omened 
heredities,  of  secular  corruptions,  of  poor  human- 
ity, if  there  did  not  circulate  in  its  veins  a  generous 
virus,  capable  of  combatting  all  corruptions  ?  Long 
ago  it  would  have  succumbed  to  them.  But  a  world 
where  Jesus  is  possible  cannot  pierish.  In  the  ardent 
fire  of  the  life  that  he  has  revealed  to  us,  all  im- 
purities will  be  consumed.  That  is  something  with 
which  to  revive  courage  and  to  inflame  zeal.  Let  us 
associate  ourselves  with  the  work  of  salvation,  and 
let  the  flame  that  Christ  came  to  kindle,  bum  in  us. 
Let  us  be  His!  Let  Him  dwell  in  us,  let  His 
spirit  stir  in  our  hearts  and  be  felt  in  our  imnds ! 
Let  us  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age,  to  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
level,  to  the  diminution  of  faith.  Ix't  us  i^peak 
for  the  dumb,  see  for  the  bUnd,  walk  for  the 
paralytic! 
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BELIEVERS,  do  not  exclude  the  incredu- 
lous,  beUeve  for  them;  do  not  judge  the 
wicked,  do  not  condemn  him,  do  not  de- 
spair of  him;  smite  your  own  breast  for  the  evil 
that  he  has  done,  and  do  in  his  stead  the  good  that 
he  knows  not.  This  is  the  best  arm  for  the  com- 
bat,  the  secret  of  the  great  victories.  If  we  had  faith 
as  great,  as  big  as  a  mustard  seed,  we  should  learn 
what  leaven  is  when  it  is  really  active,  and  of  what 
inertias,  of  what  contrary  ferments  it  can  get  the 
best.  We  should  learn  with  what  weight  the  life  of  a 
single  just  man  weighs  in  the  eternal  balance,  and 
that  a  few  pure  lives  in  which  shines  the  love  of 
God  and  of  their  brothers,  are  aU  that  are  needed 
to  regenerate  a  people,  to  efface  the  iniquity  of  a 
whole  Sodom ! 


I  HAVE  LEARNED  TO  BE 
CONTENT 


READINGS 

Nay,  in  all  the»e  ihinga  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  pouters,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  slmU  he  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  J  ems  our  Lord.  Rommm: 
via,  37,  38,  39. 

Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high  :  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  neck.  For  promotion  comefh  neither  from  the 
east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But  God 
is  the  judge  ;  he  putteth  dovm  one,  and  setteth  up 
another.  Psalms  :  Ixxr,  5-8. 


Hut  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain. 
I  Timothy  :  vi,  6. 


I  HAVE  LEARNED  TO  BE  CONTENT 

For  I  have  learned,  in  what/Htever  .liair  I  um,  therewith 
to  he  content.  I  knoir  Irnlh  hoir  to  be  aljaMcd,  and  I  knoir 
furw  to  ahmnd  :  erenj  where  and  in  all  thimjn  I  am  in- 
structed Ixjth  to  Ite  fall  and  to  he  hintj/ry,  both  to  abound 
and  to  »uffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  atrengthendh  me.  Philippianji  it\  11,  1«,  13. 

WHAT  kind  of  contentment  is  here  in 
question  ?  It  is  neither  that  of  the 
satisfied,  nor  that  of  the  resigned. 
The  satisfied  have  no  voice  in  the 
chapter.  A  man  who  is  content  only  because  all 
goes  well  with  him,  is  not  qualifie<l  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  example  to  others.  There  is  harshnes.s  of 
heart  and  stupidity,  when  one  is  in  gcMKl  health, 
rich,  happy,  in  saying  to  the  sick,  to  the  poor,  to 
the  afflicted :  do  as  I  do. 

No  more  is  it  a  question  of  resignation.  To  ac- 
cept a  situation  does   not   signify  contentment. 
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There  b  beiides  e  bad  form  of  resignation  which  is 
only  apathy  and  unrestraint.  Thcwe  fabely  resign, 
ed  persons,  ready  for  all,  done  with  all,  whon. 
nothing  Hny  longer  aNtonishcs,  or  revolts,  are  too 
numerous.  They  are  the  worst  vanquishe<l.  We 
should  never  l)e  resigned    o  f,eing  bad,  mediocre, 
oppressed,  or  even  unhapp  v ,  when  we  may  aspire  to 
better.  Christ,  at  the  end  of  his  prayer,  gathers  up 
all  his  hope  in  God  and  all  his  confidence,  in  these 
words  which  seem  to  lift  all  the  chains,  all  the 
yokes,  all  the  burdens  of  humanity :  de/itw  luifran 
m/  /  We  are  not  then  permitted  to  interpret  the 
words:  "thy  will  be  done,"  as  a  maxim  equivalent 
to  the:  "it  was  written"  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
to  say:  "all  that  happens  must  happen,  all  that  is 
done  is  well  done.  Let  us  accept  the  world  as  it  is, 
our  situation  or  our  temperament  as  they  are, 
and    let    us    not    trj    to    change  them  in   any 
respect." 

To  look  at  the  matter  more  closely,  the  Chris- 
tian  is  rather  a  malcontent  But  he  is  not  a  profes- 
sional  malcontent.  The  professional  malcontent 
does  not  believe  in  the  good,  does  not  strive  to  at. 
tain  it.  and  criticises  nothing  with  more  bitterness 
than  attempts  at  amelioration.  He  Uves  in  his  dis- 
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content  as  a  fish  does  in  water,  and  like  certain 
political  parties,  in  opposition  for  its  own  sake.  If 
you  deprive  him  of  his  cause  of  complaint,  it  is  as 
if  you  had  deprived  him  of  his  reason  for  existence. 

THE  Christian  is  a  malcontent  who  be- 
lieves in  the  best.  The  contentment  that 
he  succeeds  in  achieving  does  not  consist 
in  shaping  himself  to  circumstances  like  the  dough 
to  the  kneading  trough,  but  in  triumphing  over 
circumstances  and  in  standing  upright  in  spite  of 
them.  The  word  itself  indicates  this:  content 
means  "  self-contained."  To  be  content  with  this 
contentment  is  to  assert  and  to  maintain  one's  self 
in  the  midst  of  change;  to  stamp  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  internal  power  and  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  on 
the  external  forms  of  existence. 

This  contentment,  in  a  vacillating  and  fleeting 
world  like  our  own,  is  the  science  of  sciences,  the 
science  of  divine  equilibrium.  It  is  possible  to  rest 
one's  weight  on  a  natural  gift  with  a  feeling  of 
firmness  and  serenity.  And  surely,  those  who  have 
received  from  God  this  happy  gift  of  knowing  how 
to  find  themselves  and  to  keep  clear  of  entangle- 
ments in  the  midst  of  diflSculties  and  obstacles, 
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possess  one  of  the  most  precious  of  treasures,  a 
treasure  by  which  their  neighbt  urs  profit  no  less 
than  themselves.  It  is  not  of  this  natural  gift,  how- 
ever, beautiful  as  it  may  be,  that  our  text  wishes  to 
speak.  It  is  concerned  with  a  conquest.  Saint  Paul 
says :  I  have  learned.  His  contentment  is  not  a  heri- 
tage. He  has  painfully  acquired  it  in  the  school, 
and  what  a  school !  The  life  of  this  man  offers  us 
examples  of  all  that  is  high  and  of  all  that  is  low,  of 
all  greatness  and  of  all  humiliations,  of  all  the  rar- 
est emotions  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
sharpest  temptations  of  misfortune.  The  brilliant 
reputation  and  precocious  popularity  of  the  young 
Pharisee,  the  intoxication  of  knowledge  and  of  in- 
fluence, confidence  in  himself,  in  his  wisdom  and 
in  his  belief  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  Then,  inte- 
rior perturbation,  storms  of  the  conscience,  ship- 
wreck of  what  had  seemed  to  him  most  certain, 
birth  into  a  new  faith,  long  solitude  of  the  soul. 
Recall  to  action,  struggles  for  God  and  his  Christ, 
marvellous  conquests,  battles,  wounds,  persecu- 
tions, imprisonment.  Among  the  brothers  in  Jesus, 
among  the  children  of  the  spirit,  treated  like  a  ven- 
erated father,  a  messenger  of  God:  elscwheres, 
disl     oured,  spat  upon,  stoned.  To-day  rich  in  all 
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that  love  offered  him  in  abundance:  to-morrow 
poor,  exposed  to  every  priv  ion.  And  perhaps 
more  profoundly  felt  than  ail  this,  the  mysterious 
fluctuations  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  unfathom- 
able abyss  where  luminous  days  alternate  with 
black  nights.  No  one,  better  than  Saint  Paul,  has 
known  the  inner  sadnesses  and  ravishments,  the 
great  forces  and  the  great  miseries.  And  speaking 
of  life,  he  might  have  said  what  the  poet  said, 
speaking  of  the  sea : 

"  /  have  drunk  of  its  tenderness  and  eaten  of  its  terror." 


I  .s  ] 

<  I 
1 


There  is  the  man  who  has  the  right  to  speak  and 
to  teach,  for  he  has  learned. 

But  he  does  not  content  himself  with  saying :  I 
have  learned;  for  he  has,  more  than  any  one  else, 
experienced  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  not  enough. 
He  says :  I  can.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.  By  my  own  efforts  I  have 
learned;  by  God's  power,  I  can.  By  something  that 
is  greater  than  poverty,  I  know  how  to  be  poor;  by 
something  that  is  greater  than  riches,  I  know  how 
to  abound.  This  alliance  of  human  labour  and 
God's  help,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten ! 
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WHAT  we  most  need,  is  to  leam  how  to 
remain  by  God's  power  the  masters 
of   circumstances,   instead   of   being 
their  slaves. 

He  who  is  poor  and  does  not  know  how  to  be 
poor,  is  the  slave  of  poverty.  He  drags  it  about  Uke 
a  ball  at  his  ankle,  he  is  aflSicted  by  it  as  if  it  were  a 
hump;  he  tastes  all  its  miseries,  he  exhausts  all  its 
disgraces.  But  its  holiness,  its  beauty,  its  happy 
obscurity,  he  will  never  know. 

He  who  is  rich  and  does  not  know  how  to  be  rich 
is  the  slave  of  his  wealth.  He  employs  it  as  a  bri- 
gand his  booty,  he  covers  himself  with  it  as  with  a 
disguise,  he  drowns  himself  in  it,  and  these  two 
slaves  are  different  only  in  their  livery.  That  is 
what  is  not  ordinarily  discerned.  The  common  run 
of  mortals  fancy  that  what  makes  the  rich  man  is 
his  wealth,  and  that  what  makes  the  poor  man  is 
his  poverty.  What  a  puerile  and  superficial  judg- 
ment! Is  it  the  brush  that  makes  the  painter,  and 
the  bow  that  makes  the  musician?  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  poor  in  order  to  make 
use  of  poverty,  an '  'ch  in  order  to  employ  your 
wealth  to  advantage. 
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A  POOR  man  who  is  a  man,  without  envy 
as  without  servility,  who  arranges  his  life 
according  to  his  needs,  derives  a  great 
deal  from  his  slender  means,  and,  feeling  the 
worth  of  his  dignity,  remains  respectful  of  that  of 
others,  knows  how  to  be  poor.  Nothing  is  more  ad- 
mirable, nothing  is  more  rare.  I  shall  say  as  much 
for  a  rich  man  who  is  a  man,  who  despises  no- 
body, is  famiUar  with  pity  and  does  not  commit 
the  vulgar  error  of  confounding  himself  with  what 
he  possesses  and  estimating  himself  exactly  at  the 
weight  of  his  fortune.  What  is  a  rich  man  who  falls 
into  this  error,  and  to  what  shall  we  compare  him, 
unless  it  be  a  picture  whose  frame  constitutes  its 
whole  value?  Let  the  hammer  of  adverse  fate 
break  the  frame,  the  picture  is  no  longer  worth 
anything.  But  if  the  picture  be  valuable  in  itself, 
the  ^oss  of  the  frame  is  no  longer  anything  more 
than  an  accident  of  secondary  importance. 


HERE  we  touch  on  a  point,  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all.  If  it  is  difficult  to  kiiow  how 
to  be  poor  or  rich,  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  know  how  to  be  poor  when  you  have  been  rich, 
or  rich  when  you  have  been  poor. 
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What  a  calamity  it  is  for  a  man  to  ^ise  his  for- 
tune, when  his  whole  life  has  consisted  in  his  car- 
riages, his  stables,  his  table,  his  clothes,  his  titles, 
the  dinners  that  he  gave  and  the  relationships  that 
he  cultivated.  He  is  a  man  overboard,  and  a  man 
who  is  lost.  In  a  day's  time,  he  loses  all  his  dignity, 
descends  to  the  rank  of  an  obsequious  parasite  and 
of  a  shameless  beggar. 

And  the  poor  man  who  becomes  rich  by  a  stroke 
of  luck,  if  he  has  not  learned  to  be  poor,  will  not 
know  how  to  be  rich.  In  a  day,  he  will  foiget  his 
past,  his  friends,  his  brothers.  He  will  despise  them 
with  consummate  cynicism.  His  vanity  will  know 
no  bounds,  and  his  caprices  will  find  no  check.  His 
brilliant  situation  will  be  for  him  only  a  surer  and 
more  odious  means  of  revealing  liis  base  soul  and 
his  degrading  tastes. 


NOTHING  is  more  instructive  in  this  re- 
gard than  the  study  of  troublous  times, 
of  revolutions,  of  wars,  of  social  commo- 
tions, which  make  profound  changes  in  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  men,  disturb  the  strata  of  popula- 
tion, and  often  cast  to  the  surface  what  lay  on  the 
bottom,  while  they  precipitate  to  the  bottom  what 
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was  formerly  on  the  top.  It  is  then  that  may  be 
seen  what  stuff  a  man  is  made  of,  and  what  he  is 
worth  in  himself.  Sudden  wealth  aud  quickly  ac- 
quired power,  just  as  accidental  and  unexpected 
poverty,  permit  us  to  see  characters  as  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  Their  qualities  and  their 
defects  suddenly  take  on  colossal  proportions. 
Never  is  man  more  ugly,  more  hateful,  more 
frightful.  Never  does  the  brute  that  slumbers 
in  him  awake  with  gestures  more  menacing 
and  with  actions  more  monstrous.  Never  also 
do  the  germs  of  virtue  and  heroism  so  greatly 
develop;  never  is  man  more  holy,  greater,  more 
touching! 


J5 


JUST  as  certain  wines  do  not  stand  shocks  and 
voyages,  there  are  some  men,  and  these  are 
in  the  majority,  who  do  not  stand  the  upsets 
of  fortune.  The  ordeal  of  abundance  or  of  famine, 
of  elevation  or  of  abasement  is  fatal  to  them.  In 
truth,  one  must  needs  be  of  extraordinary  temper 
not  to  succumb;  human  strength  is  not  enough, 
God's  strength  is  necessary.  We  have  seen  in  our 
time  men  who,  at  the  summit  of  power,  have 
moulded  humanity  as  a  potter  his  clay,  displayed 
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for  the  cnuhing  of  their  adversaries  a  will  of  iron, 
an  eagle  ^e,  astonished  the  world  by  an  energy 
that  seemed  invincible.  Fallen  from  power,  they 
have  presented  us  the  painful  spectacle  of  every 
weakness  of  character,  of  every  triviality.  The  re- 
treat and  the  fall  that  have  ennobled  so  many 
others,  have  made  them  seem  below  the  common 
stature.  They  who  had  so  often  inflicted  this  fate 
upon  others,  did  not  themselves  know  how  to  be 
vanquished.  They  lacked,  in  short,  true  force  of 
character,  that  which  is  capable  equally  of  render- 
ing us  mild  in  victory  and  of  sustaining  us  in  de- 
feat. 

THE  trend  of  our  ideas  leads  us  on  to  speak 
of  power.  Let  us  pause  here  an  instant. 
Saint  Paul  savs:  I  know  how  to  abound 
and  I  know  how  to }  ' ;  which  is  equivalent 

to  saying:  I  know  ;    w         ommand  and  I  know 
how  to  obey. 

What  is  it  to  command  ?  Does  it  consist  in  mak- 
ing those  like  ourselves  bend  under  the  yoke  of  our 
domination,  in  holding  them  as  fallen  wrestlers  are 
held  to  earth,  by  placing  our  heel  upon  their  neck  ? 
To  break  down  a  door  with  an  axe,  to  cut  a  knot 
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with  the  iword,  to  open  buds  with  rough  fingers — 
this  we  do  not  call  opening  a  door,  solving  a  pi'ob* 
lem,  aiding  development;  and  tyranny  is  not  the 
art  of  command.  The  violent  and  the  oppressors, 
all  those  who  thunder,  threaten,  have  never  known 
what  that  subtle,  spiritual,  incomprehensible  force 
is,  which  is  called  moral  ascendency  and  without 
which  there  is  no  commanding.  It  is  in  this  that  in- 
heres royalty,  the  secret  of  power,  the  investiture 
that  alone  confers  real  rights.  Those  who  possess 
it,  command  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  they  have 
neither  titles,  nor  mandates,  nor  any  human  legiti- 
mization. But  they  do  not  command  in  their  own 
name,  they  command  in  the  name  of  justice  that  is 
greater  than  they.  In  short,  they  obey  while  they 
command,  and  give,  while  they  exact  it,  the  exam- 
ple of  submission.  It  is  not  to  them  that  we  sub- 
mit; we  associate  ourselves  rather  with  their  obedi- 
ence. A  man  who  commands  thus  is  never  more 
humble  than  when  he  is  giving  an  order,  for  at  this 
very  moment  he  bows,  curbed  by  the  majesty  of 
his  conscience,  and  the  movement  of  his  soul  com- 
municates itself  to  other  souls.  To  know  how  to 
command,  is  to  know  how  to  obey,  and  to  reveal  to 
others  the  secret  of  obedience. 
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THAT  is  what  tyrants  do  not  know.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  command,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  obey.  Wherever 
they  appear,  the  arbitrary  spirit  that  inimates 
them,  the  hatred  and  ferocity  that  stir  their  blood, 
communicate  themselves  to  those  whom  they 
claim  to  lead.  One  word  from  them,  one  gesture, 
one  look,  suffices  to  awaken  in  the  heart  of  man 
the  sleeping  reptiles  of  the  basest  and  most  sinister 
passions.  They  are  exciters,  fomciiters  of  disorder, 
sowers  of  revolts.  And  it  is  good  that  it  should  be 
so.  God  wishes  it.  He  does  not  give  His  glory  to 
any  other.  He  does  not  give  to  oppressors,  to  the 
impious  who  despise  at  once  humanity  and  the 
eternal  laws  —  He  does  not  give  to  them  the  key  of 
hearts  and  wills.  To  be  great  before  men,  respect- 
ed, obeyed,  one  must  be  little  before  God.  But  he 
who  little  before  God,  als*"  lows  best  how 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  narshest  exigencies 
of  life,  to  inferior  situations.  In  the  last  rank,  he 
remains  great  as  he  is  modest  in  the  first;  for  he 
knows  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  greatness, 
that  which  the  soul  holds  from  God,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  will  never  encroach,  while  com- 
manding, on  the  sacred  and  inviole  le  rights  of 
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others,  and  that,  in  humility,  in  nervitude  even,  he 
preserves  his  nobiUty. 


THESE  are  things  that  arc  verified  in  the 
history  of  peoples  as  in  daily  relations.  It 
is  said :  We  lack  men.  Prestige  is  depart- 
ing. Respect  diminishes.  There  is  friction  l)etw'een 
the  classes.  All  this  comes  from  the  same  cause:  we 
know  not  Him  by  whom  we  can  do  all  things,  obey 
and  command.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  meet  so 
many  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  situation. 
The  world  is  full  of  unrecognized  geniuses,  of 
great  men  who  are  not  understood.  Every  one  be- 
lieves himself  made  to  fulfill  some  more  exalted 
function,  and  finds  himself  '>ut  of  place  in  the  little 
sphere  that  he  occupies.  He  neglects  to  be  faithful 
in  Uttle  things,  under  the  pretext  that  he  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  great  ones.  What  does  all  this  dis- 
quietude, horror,  all  this  at  itation  o*^  a  mul  ,tude 
of  men  desiring  to  reach  lugher  step**  of  tin  ddci , 
without  having  climbed  the  lower  ones,  pro**?  It 
only  proves  their  incapacity  to  make  auvt^  m  '«it 
of  what  they  have. 

IjCt  us  distrust  these  ill-constituted  niiiMi      *fld 
guard  ourselves  against  entrusting  to  them   *hat 
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which  they  envy  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  what 
they  despise. 

TO  be  worthy  of  the  rank  of  officer  or  of 
general,  something  more  is  needed  than 
to  feel  that  one  is  misplaced  in  the  rAlc  of 
corporal,  and  to  show  one's  self  negligent,  arro- 
gant and  good-for-nothing.  Those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  exercise  any  function  whatsoever, 
with  dignity  and  cheerfulness,  provided  t'  t  it  be 
human  and  supportable,  would  display  everywhere! 
the  same  impotence.  These  are  the  bad  poor  men 
who  would  make  bad  rich  men,  bad  servants  who 
would  make  bad  masters. 

Alas!  how  many  undisciplined  subalterns  are 
there  not,  to  our  greatest  misfortune,  whom  one 
would  not  wish  to  serve  a  single  day,  ii  they  were 
masters ;  how  many  of  these  masters,  of  little  inter- 
est, who  would  be  useless  to  us  as  servants,  a  race 
ever  murmuring,  nowhere  at  rest,  whom  the  words 
of  Saint  Paul,  inverted,  would  paint  to  the  life:  I 
have  not  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  in, 
therewith  to  be  content;  I  do  not  know  either  how 
to  be  abased  or  how  to  abound:  nowhere  and  in 
nothing  am  I  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be 
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hungry;  I  do  not  knov  how  to  behave  cither  in 
high  place^t  or  in  low  placett,  It  oo  n  'hin|r,  and 
He  who  dtreni^theneth,  I  know  him  i  .1: 


THE  meaning  of  the  words  of  Saint  Paul 
extends  beyond  the  situation  of  fortune 
or  of  s  K  ;  •  rank.  I^et  us  endeavor  to  l)or- 
row  from  it  stiL  '".er  rays  to  light  our  way.  Here, 
for  example,  among  many  others,  are  two  applica- 
tions that  can  be  made  of  these  words :  To  know 
how  to  be  young,  to  know  how  to  be  old ;  to  know 
how  to  be  happy,  to  know  how  to  be  unhappy. 

What  a  pity  it  is  to  see  a  garden  given  over  to  a 
herd  of  swine  that  tear  up  the  beds,  trample  on  the 
seeds,  wallow  among  the  flowers,  spoil  the  fruits ! 
This  is  the  spectacle  that  is  offered  our  eyes  every 
^a^  by  that  beautiful  and  divine  garden  of  Youth, 

hen  it  is  occupied,  devastated,  pillaged,  by  the 
lower  instincts,  the  coarser  appetites. 

The  dissipated  do  not  know  how  to  be  young. 
No  more  do  the  young  men  anxious  to  get  ahead. 
What !  it  is  morning,  drops  of  dew^  cling  to  ever}- 
leaf,  there  are  nests  and  beatings  of  Agings  in  every 
*.hicket,  and  instead  of  opening  your  soul  to  the 
spring  breezes,  of  being  joyous,  good  for  every- 
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thing  that  offers,  of  smiling  and  of  singing  under 
the  sky  that  smiles  on  you,  you  remain  cold  and 
calculating;  you  constitute  yourself  the  bird-catch- 
er who  tends  his  traps ;  you  scheme  and  dream  only 
of  the  best  way  of  getting  the  best  of  your  compan- 
ions, of  preparing  your  pedestal,  of  making  your- 
self felt !  Young  diplomatist,  I  pity  you  for  having 
this  setting  and  instalHng  your  batteries  in  it,  for 
not  having  been  able  to  find  a  lovelier  role  in  this 
Eden,  than  that  of  the  spider  that  spreads  its  nets 
from  flower  to  flower. 

And  they  who  walk  yonder  with  bowed  head, 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  mist,  returned  from  all 
before  having  seen  anything,  wrapped  in  their 
pessimism  that  they  confuse  with  seriousness,  or 
in  their  joyless  rigidity  that  they  take  for  virtue! 
And  farther  along,  those  who  a'j  full  of  pride, 
without  respect  for  anybody,  wiser  than  their 
father  and  mother,  fallen  from  the  sky  with  knowl- 
edge bom  in  them.  Do  you  call  that  Youth,  that! 
None  of  these  has  ever  known  what  it  is  to  be 
young,  brother  of  all  that  sprouts,  springs,  aspires 
and  seeks;  none  of  them  has  ever  caught  a  glimpse 
of  what  such  a  situation  admits  of  joy  and  pity,  of 
hope  and  modesty,  of  vigilance,  and  high  spirits. 
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AND  when  the  years  have  passed  over  their 
youth  that  they  have  neither  respected 
nor  employed,  and  which  they  have  not 
known  how  to  enjoy,  these  men,  incapable  of  be- 
ing young,  do  not  know  how  to  be  old.  When  the 
light  becomes  less  intense,  sound  less  loud,  the 
blood  less  warm,  the  arm  less  firm;  when  the  eve- 
ning descends  on  the  tired  traveller,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  slacken  their  pace  without  a  murmur, 
or  to  quit  without  complaint  that  feast  to  which 
they  have  done  so  little  honour.  One  would  say  that 
they  were  the  first  to  whom  these  things  had  hap- 
pened. Age  renders  them  sour,  envious,  full  of  dis- 
couragement. They  go  everywhere,  speaking  ill  of 
that  poor  Ufe  which  they  have  prized  so  little,  dis- 
concerting youth,  railing  at  enthusiasm,  canying 
through  till  the  end,  till  the  final  foundering  (for 
such  old  age  is  a  foundering)  the  same  nefarious 
work. 


OH !  how  much  more  beautiful  in  the  mild 
light  of  evening,  are  those  men  who  have 
known  how  to  be  young,  who  have  loved 
life  for  what  there  is  great  and  holy  in  it,  given 
their  strength  for  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 
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employed  their  days  in  the  service  of  their  brothers ; 
who  have  known  in  their  time  how  to  laugh  better 
than  anybody,  to  strike  a  firmer  blow  than  any- 
body, to  work  harder  than  anybody;  who  have 
wounded  their  feet  on  the  stones  of  the  highway, 
but  who  have  never  abandoned  hope.  Now,  in  the 
solitary  path  where  they  walk  with  diminished 
strength,  they  are  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
glow  at  the  contact  of  those  who  are  beginning  life, 
interest  themselves  in  the  future,  forgetting  their 
own  distresses  to  show  a  fair  face  to  the  new- 
comers! They  have  kept  in  their  heart  the  God  of 
their  youth,  and  he  who  has  helped  them  to  live  will 
teach  them  to  die.  They  see  their  sun  sinking  with- 
out regret,  because  they  know  one  that  will  never 
set,  and  it  is  of  them  that  it  may  be  truthfully  said  : 

"  My  heart  no  longer  hangs  upon  a  ray  of  sunlight."  * 

TO  know  how  to  be  happy,  to  know  how  to 
be  unhappy.  The  current  opinion  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  accustom  oue's  self  to  hap- 
piness than  to  unhappiness.  This  does  not  mean 
that  one  knows  how  to  bear  the  burden  of  easy 

*  Lamartine. 
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days  more  easily  than  that  of  days  that  are  evil.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  there  are  few  of  us  that 
know  how  to  be  happy.  We  do  not  easily  bear  hap- 
piness :  it  weakens  us,  impairs  our  strength,  slowly 
causes  us  to  lose  a  part  of  our  qualities.  It  takes  a 
high  soul,  constantly  in  contact  with  reality,  main- 
tained by  the  sentiment  of  the  presence  of  God  and 
purified  by  sharing  the  sufferings  of  others,  not  to 
melt  away  in  felicity  and  to  keep  one's  character 
ii.  tact.  To  many  men  the  hours  of  severe  trial  have 
done  more  good  than  the  pleasant  hours.  Happi- 
ness, then,  constitutes  a  redoubtable  ordeal. 


BUT  the  question  has  often  been  envisaged 
under  this  aspect.  There  is  another  that  is 
infinitely  less  known  and  that  merits  our 
attention.  Here  it  is:  We  do  not  know  how  to  be 
happy  because  we  want  confidence.  One  is  so 
frankly  unhappy,  so  completely  desolated  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Why  then  cannot  one  be,  as  a  sort  of 
compensation,  absolutely  happy  in  other  cases? 
Whj  these  afterthoughts,  these  shadows,  these 
presentiments  i  it  do  more  to  spoil  our  happy 
days  than  luminous  recollections  or  hopes  console 
our  days  of  misfortune?  It  is  because  man  loses 
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confidence,  security,  the  faculty  of  rejoicing.  Cer- 
tain misfortunes  disturb  him  forever.  You  used  to 
live  in  confidence,  holding  in  your  heart  the  calm 
necessary  for  advancing  towards  the  future.  But, 
like  the  malefactor  at  the  comer  of  a  wood,  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  upon  you,  stricken  you  to  the 
ground,  mutilated  you.  Since,  then,  you  no  longer 
believe  in  the  morrow,  you  can  no  longer  taste  pure 
joy.  It  seems  to  you  that  you  have  fallen  under  the 
governance  of  another  God.  You  belong  now  to  the 
old  fatality,  to  some  power  jealous  of  the  smiles  of 
men  and  who  makes  you  expiate  every  happiness. 
What  a  sad  situation  of  mind,  and  how  many  myri- 
ads of  men  have  had  their  lives  forever  devastated ! 
I  understand  only  too  well  this  insecurity  of  a 
terror-stricken  soul,  and  I  sympathize  with  it  more 
than  with  any  other  suffering.  But  if  it  is  legitimate, 
explicable,  if  no  one  can  be  reproached  with  it,  it 
involves  nevertheless  an  injustice  towards  (Jod. 
Even  when  life  has  ill-treated  us,  gashed  us  with 
hatchet-blows,  we  must  do  God  this  honour  of 
warming  ourselves  in  the  ray  that  he  sends  us, 
of  asserting  our  confidence  in  him,  of  main- 
taining our  right  to  smile.  For  one  who  has  been 
bruised,  harshly  tried,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
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wa3r8  of  serving  Grod  is  to  rejoice,  be  it  only 
for  an  hour.  The  God  who  counts  our  sighs, 
will  gather  up  our  joy,  and  it  will  shine  like 
a  pure  light  as  far  as  the  heart  of  infinite 
compassion. 


THESE  reflections  are  drawing;  themselves 
out.  I  can,  however,  bring  them  to  a  close 
only  by  insisting  one  last  time  on  this 
word:  in  all  and  for  all,  which  says  so  many  things 
impossible  to  enumerate  and  which  concerns  not 
only  the  vicissitudes  of  the  outside  world,  but  those 
of  the  inner  life.  We  see  clearly  that  in  order  to  live 
it  is  necessary  to  be  in  touch  with  the  source  of  life. 
It  is  because  Christ  dwelt  in  his  soul  that  Saint  Paul 
was  strong.  Whoever  on  this  earth  has  a  powerful 
spring  of  action,  owes  it  to  some  holy  love,  to  some 
high  aspiration  which  puts  him  into  contact  with 
the  spiritual  world.  He  alone  knows  the  charm  of 
the  strife,  the  fortifying  savour  of  difficulties,  to 
whom  has  been  revealed  the  mysterious  power  of 
the  invisible  and  beloved  presences,  thanks  to 
which  he  is  never  »e  or  lost.  How  miserable 
is  man  when  he  has  neither  love,  nor  passion, 
nor  faith,  when  he  is  reduced  to  becoming  some< 
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thing  in  order  to  be  destroyed,  to  increase  in 
stature  the  better  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  death, 
and  when  he  passes  his  life  in  ignorance  of  what 
life  is ! 


BUT  th^s  light  that  sustains  us  sometimes 
veils  its  face,  this  inner  desire  becomes 
stilled,  this  heavenly  breath  that  revives 
our  souls  and  gives  them  life  in  the  great  combat, 
no  longer  makes  itself  felt.  These  are  the  days  of 
spiritual  misery,  when  it  seems  as  if  the  armour, 
ordinarily  invincible  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  had 
been  taken  from  us.  This  is  the  trial  of  trials.  Then 
we  must  still  say :  I  know  how  to  suffer  need.  I  ad- 
mire Saint  Paul  in  poverty,  in  prison,  in  hunger,  in 
adversity;  but  when  he  glories  in  his  weakness, 
when  he  knows  how  to  renounce  even  feeling  him- 
self strong,  courageous,  visibly  borne  up  by  the 
spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  himself  in  the 
great  inner  distresses  with  these  words : "  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness,"  then  I  should  like  to  fall  down 
on  my  knees,  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  God  who  is 
passing ! 
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WE  have  a  habit  of  speaking  of  Christian 
facts  and  of  designating  by  this  name 
historic  events  to  which  dates  may  be 
hinged.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  this.  But 
access  to  these  facts  is  difficult  for  a  host  of  reasons. 
They  take  place  outside  of  us,  yonder.  The  time, 
the  change  in  manners,  the  transformation  of  the 
world,  modifications  of  thought,  create  between 
them  and  us  distances  more  or  less  great.  Happily 
for  us  there  are  Christian  facts  in  our  own  time. 
What  other  eyes  have  seen,  what  far-off  testimony 
affirms,  is  not  all.  The  God  of  goodness  has  re- 
served to  himself  means  for  our  salvation  in  every 
age,  directly,  by  renewing  about  us  and  in  our 
souls  the  great  acts  of  salvation,  and  by  permitting 
us  to  say,  in  another  way  than  on  the  faith  of  his- 
toric documents :  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me ! 

O  CHRIST,  the  features  of  Thy  mortal 
countenance  are  unknown  to  men ;  the 
painter  who  shows  you  to  our  eyes  can 
do  so  only  imperfectly.  No  one  ever  shall  know  the 
sound  of  Thy  voice  which  yet  dominates  the  ages, 
nor  the  brilliance  of  Thy  eyes  by  which  the  infinite 
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goodness  has  shone  into  our  shades.  The  books 
that  should  serve  us  to  reconstruct  Thy  spiritual 
physiognomy  and  Thy  life,  leave  us  on  many  points 
in  cruel  incertitude.  How  many  times  has  Thy  gos- 
pel been  dissipated  in  vapour  at  the  hands  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  or  condensed  into  ice  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  call  themselves  Thy  official  man- 
datories. But  Thou  hast  left  us  Thine  image.  Thy 
authentic  signature,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sign  of  Thy 
power,  in  all  those  that  live  with  Thy  spirit,  bum 
with  Thy  love,  suffer  with  Thy  pity,  march  with 
Thy  hope.  In  them.  Thou  dost  celebrate  from  age 
to  age  Thy  victory  over  the  world,  when  feeling  the 
same  God  stir  within  them  that  wast  in  Thee,  they 
receive  the  permanent  proof  of  these  words:  He 
that  believeth  on  Me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  li\'ing  water.  Ah!  Thou,  Great  Living 
One,  teach  us  to  live,  be  rich  in  our  misery,  strong 
in  our  infirmity,  and  may  the  world  that  Thou 
hast  so  greatly  loved  keep  thee,  across  its  nights 
and  its  shipwrecks,  until  the  eternal  morning! 


YOU  SHALL  TREAD  ON 
SERPENTS 


READINGS 

He  that  dwelldh  in  the  eeeret  place  of  the  tno 
High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  tfu  Almighty. 
I  will  sag  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fort- 
ress :  my  Ood ;  in  him  wiU  I  trust.  Surely  He  sliall 
deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from 
the  noison^  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust :  his 
truth  shall  be  thy  shield  ari  buckler.  Thou  shall  rot 
be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ;  nor  for  the  arrow 
that  fiieth  by  day  ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness  ;  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten 
thousand  at  thy  right  h^nd ;  but  it  shall  not  come 
nigh  thee.     .     .     .     There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee, 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 
For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  aU  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder  :  the 
young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under 
feet.  Psalms :  xci. 
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BehoU,  I  give  unto  you  paiver  to  tread  on  »er penis  and 
teorpion*,  and  over  all  the  pover  of  the  enemy  :  and  noth- 
ing $haU  by  any  mee^   hurt  you.  Luke,  x,  10. 

THESE  words  and  their  histoiy  in  the 
world,  are  one  of  the  proofs  of  what 
can  become  of  a  spiritual  truth  under 
the  dominion  of  the  letter.    Before  de- 
riving edification  from  their  normal  meaning,  we 
should  then  examine   several  cases  where  they 
cease  to  be  beneficent  and  veracious. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  wish  to  diminish 
their  scope.  That  would  be  to  attack  the  very  root 
of  the  faith  of  all  ages.  That  God  is  a  >*ampart,  that 
the  man  who  fears  him  risks  nothing,  from 
scourges  either  of  pestilence,  or  of  slander;  that 
the  angels  are  commanded  to  bear  him  in  their 
hands,  is  an  assertion  already  familiar  in  the  Old 
Alliance.  The  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  contain 
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a  leriet  of  p^isages,  where  abiolute  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  God  finds  an  expression  so  strong, 
that  the  hearts  of  believers  have  never  ceased,  since 
that  time,  to  draw  inspiration  from  them.  At  bot- 
tom. Jesus,  in  the  passage  that  we  are  considering, 
echoes  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  does  often 
throughout  his  life  and  even  on  the  cross.  Christ, 
citing  the  prophets,  making  use  of  their  own  words 
for  instruction,  uttering  even  in  his  agony  sighs 
and  exclamations,  in  which  we  recognise  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures,  aflSrms  that  the  religious  soul  of 
humaatty  is  one,  and  with  respect  to  the  particular 
question  wL'  h  occupies  our  attention,  this  una- 
nimitjr-  of  confidence  is  very  comforting.  It  enables 
us  to  touch  with  our  finger,  as  it  were,  what  theii' 
is  immutable  and  divine  in  faith. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  a  certain  fashion  of  mak- 
in"  use  of  thest  words  has  turned  them  against 
faith  itself. 

Already  in  the  Old  Testament  their  meaning 
became  profoundly  altered  on  certain  lips.  From 
this  fact  that  God  is  the  rampart  of  believers,  and 
that  in  the  shadow  of  his  wings  no  harm  could 
come  to  them,  some  concluded  that  the  just  should 
not  suffer,  or  that,  in  anv  case,  deliverance  could 
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iMver  deUy  too  long  in  coming.  "  Where  is  now  thy 
God  ?  "  Myt  the  unbelieving  and  wicked  wife  of  Job 
to  her  husband.  As  for  Job's  friends,  they  all  con- 
cluded that  he  whom  they  had  believed  just,  must 
have  some  defect,  have  committtvi  some  secret 
crime,  of  which  his  leprosy  was  the  public  punish- 
ment. And  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  al- 
thmigh  placed  at  a  point  of  view  infinitely  more 
elevated  than  that  of  wife  and  of  friends,  none 
the  less  caused  the  ordeal  of  his  hero  to  cease  be- 
fore his  death.  The  sick  man  is  healed,  his  goods 
are  returned  to  him,  a  new  and  numerous  family 
comes  to  replace  that  which  he  has  lost,  and,  for  a 
few  months  of  misery,  there  are  accorded  to  him 
one  hundred  and  forty  yean  of  unclouded  happi- 
ness and  of  smiling  old  age.  Alas !  such  reparations 
are  scarcely  of  this  world.  How  many  tears  has  not 
tiiis  conception,  that  the  just  man  should  he  hap- 
py, caused  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  believers !  By 
what  obscure  paths  has  not  poor  humanity  at  once 
broken  by  ordeals,  and  tormented  by  the  need  of 
believing  in  eternal  mercy,  in  eternal  justice,  had 
to  drag  itself  through  the  centuries!* 
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IN  the  time  of  the  Prophets,  above  all  during 
the  exile,  men  learned  to  believe  in  the  God 
of  evil  days,  in  the  holy  revelation  that  man 
spells  out,  as  he  weeps,  in  the  mysterious  book  of 
sorrows.  It  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
suffered  much  and  hoped  much,  that  the  lot  of  the 
children  of  God  is  often  quite  different  from  the 
old  Jewish  idyl,  where  men  die,  crowned  with 
goods  and  glutted  with  days.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
liberal  sense  of  the  promise,  that  evil  cannot 
befall  the  just,  continues  to  lead  many  minds 
astray. 

What  is  called  in  the  Gospel  the  "  offence  of  the 
cross  "  is  nothing  else.  The  strongest  argument  of 
the  Jews  against  Christ,  is  that  He  died  on  the  in- 
famous cross,  and  that  the  powerful  arm  of  God 
did  not  intervene  to  deliver  Him.  Jesus  was  fully 
aware  of  the  force  of  this  religious  superstition, 
profoundly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  even  of  his  disciples.  With  what  grief 
he  must  have  sa -^  to  them  on  the  eve  of  his  death: 
"All  ye  shall   ue  offended  because  of  me  this 
night."  He  knew  that,  for  all  minds  whether  hos- 
tile or  friendly,  to  die  as  He  was  about  to  die,  with- 
out an  intervention  of  God,  without  a  protest, 
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without  an  external  sign  on  his  part,  was  equiva- 
lent to  being  abandoned,  punished,  reproved  by 
God  himself. 

Where  were  at  the  last  hour,  those  who  could 
believe  that  this  Crucified  One,  blanched  and 
bleeding,  hung  between  two  thieves,  had  just  de- 
livered the  supreme  battle  of  a  war  in  which  he 
had  conquered  the  world  ? 

THE  sublime  lesson  of  things  given  on  Cal- 
vary lets  the  light  slowly  in  on  our  minds. 
Some  few  understood  the  immeasurable 
meaning  of  these  words :  "  The  just  must  suffer," 
and  of  these  others :  "  The  sins  of  the  world  are  on 
the  just."  And  yet,  the  old  error  always  subsists. 
Is  it  not  that  that  reappeared  in  theMiddle  Ages  un- 
der the  form  of  judgment  of  God .'  A  crime  is  com- 
mitted. Justice  tries  to  discover  the  guilty  one,  and 
remains  undecided.  It  has  indeed  laid  its  hand  on 
many  suspects,  but  material  proofs  are  lacking. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  embarrassment  ?  Sus- 
pend judgment  rather  than  to  condemn  an  inno- 
cent man;  that  should  be  the  only  course  to  take. 
But  it  is  not  taken.  Since  human  justice  is  power- 
less, make  way  for  God's  justice!  It  is  God  who 
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will  pronounce  upon  it.  He  knows  his  own.  Then 
the  accused  are  exposed  to  grave  dangers,  are 
made  to  fight  with  wild  deer,  are  delivered  over  to 
the  flames,  in  the  certain  belief  that  if  they  are  in- 
nocent, God  will  rescue  them.  And  to  think  that 
men.  Christians,  have  presided  at  these  judgments, 
holding  in  their  hands  the  image  of  the  Crucified 
of  Golgotha,  without  ever  understanding  that  this 
cross  was  the  loudest  protest  against  the  iniquity 
of  what  was  called  a  judgment  of  God !  But  what  is 
most  horrible  to  think  of,  is  that  the  victims  of 
these  blind  judgments  usually  shared  the  faith  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  that,  when  they  died  in 
the  ordeal,  they  felt  upon  them  not  only  the  repro- 
bation of  the  crowd,  of  that  thousand  headed  mon- 
ster that  devoured  them  with  its  eyes,  but  the  rep- 
robation of  God  himself.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
atrocious  rending  for  human  consciousness  than 
this:  to  die  for  a  holy  cause,  and,  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  sacrifice,  to  suspect  perhaps  its  right- 
eousness, and  to  give  up  the  ghost  believing  one's 
self  accursed. 
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TREMBLING  we  read  those  old  pages  of 
an  obscure  and  troubled  history,  and  yet 
the  same  error  persists  in  projecting  its 
maleficient  shadow  over  our  life  and  our  opinions. 
Every  time  a  Christian  lays  stress  upon  the  success 
of  a  work,  of  a  man,  or  of  a  doctrine,  to  deduce 
from  it  that  this  work,  this  man,  or  this  doctrine 
is  beloved  of  God;  every  time  it  suffices  for  him 
to  see  a  cause  vanquished,  to  infer  that  this  defeat 
is  the  finger  of  God  manifested  against  this  cause; 
every  time  he  lets  his  conscience  yield  before  an 
external  obstacle,  he  commits  an  iniquity.  At  bot- 
tom, this  kind  of  belief  and  of  judgment  leads 
right  straight  to  the  morality  of  success:  Every- 
thing that  succeeds  is  good,  everything  that  suc- 
cumbs is  bad.  What  kind  of  atheism  is  worse  than 
this  religion  ? 


AND  this  is  how  the  words  in  which  Scrip- 
ture speaks  to  us  of  divine  protection, 
words  designed  to  fortify  our  courage,  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  sure,  stout  staff  to  support  our 
steps,  become  transformed  into  a  club  by  which  we 
are  felled.  And  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  comment 
on  a  text  like  this :  "  You  shall  tread  on  serpents," 
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without  remembering  first  that  many  of  the  best, 

the  purest,  have  been  devoured  by  the  serpents! 

MUST  we  then  abandon  the  promise  of 
Christ  and  put  off  its  accomplishment 
to  the  future  life?  Certainly,  under- 
stood thus,  it  would  still  preserve  a  sense  suffici- 
ently broad  and   sufficiently  consoling,  and  we 
shaU  come  back  to  tliis.  for  we  are  of  those  who 
think  that  hearts  can  never  be  sufficiently  fortified 
in  the  hop<  of  eternal  atonement.  But  it  would 
be  to   misconceive  the  character  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  see  in  them  exclusively  or  even  h], 
preference  a  promise  referring  to  what  lies  beyond 
the  grave.  Their  practical,  circumstantial  form 
announces  an  immediate  meaning.  It  is  evident 
that  Christ  wishes  to  encourage  his  disciples  for 
their  difficult  mission,  by  promising  them  the  help 
of  God  in  the  life  that  is.  And  it  is  here  that  there 
opens  before  us  a  broad  ground  of  experience  on 
which  we  are  going  to  set  foot.  Jesus,  when  he  says : 
"You  shall  tread  on  serpents,"  alludes  to  special 
immunities,  to  an  extraordinary  assistance  which 
was  often  experienced  before  Him,  by  Him,  and 
which  continues  to  be  experienced  after  Him.  Jus- 
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tice,  goodness,  truth,  divine  life  in  the  world  are  in 
vain  the  great  objects  of  persecution  and  the  great 
vanquished,  for  they  have  none  the  less  their  days, 
their  striking  revenges,  their  triumphs,  here, 
among  us,  in  the  bosom  of  doubt,  of  darkness,  of 
suffering,  and  of  evil.  There  is  in  them  a  hidden 
virtue  which  manifests  itself  by  a  thousand  tokens, 
and  of  which  it  is  enough  once  to  have  witnessed 
the  mysterious  effect  to  feel  that  no  obstacle  could 
resist  it  definitely. 

OF  this  force  of  God  we  are  going  to  ascer- 
tain the  trace,  in  man's  strug^e  against 
material  dangers  and  against  the  dan- 
gers that  come  from  human  wickedness. 

The  material  dangers  first.  And  here  permit  us 
to  make  an  allusion  to  certain  allied  facts.  Nothing 
human  ought  to  remain  foreign  to  us.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  naive  legends  of  times  past  that  tell  us  of 
invulnerable  heroes,  men  who  passed  their  lives  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  without  ever  having  been 
harmed  by  them.  An  invisible  rampart  surrounded 
them  and  protected  them  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  work.  Humanity  has  ever  wished  that  its 
benefactors  should  be  safeguarded.  Seeing  them 
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more  exposed  than  others,  it  has  prayed  for  those 
heads  consecrated  by  voluntary  sacrifice.  And  it 
has  found  that  its  prayer  coincided  with  a  law  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  things.  For  he  who  goes  towards 
life  and  towards  duty  with  a  soul  detached,  frater- 
nal, courageous,  is  watched  over  by  God.  Even  the 
pagans  felt  confusedly  that  something  divine  ani- 
mated them  and  placed  them  outside  of  ordinary 
conditions.  This  same  kind  of  attestation  has  been 
confirmed,  in  every  epoch  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  a  host  of  men  attentive  to  what  went  on 
within  themselves.  And  here  I  can  appeal  to  per- 
sonal e3r>erience,  first  in  its  humiliating  aspect. 
There  are  days  in  life,  are  there  not,  when  every- 
thing frightens  you,  when  you  walk  with  an  ill- 
assured  step.  You  lack  confidence;  the  slightest 
obstacle  makes  you  stumble,  you  could  be  drown- 
ed in  a  glass  of  water.  Why  this  insecurity?  The 
causes  are  numerous,  but  they  lead  back  to  the 
same  source:  The  sentiment  of  the  presence  of 
God  has  diminished  in  our  souls.  Our  preoccupa- 
tions are  level  with  the  ground,  our  horizon  is  nar- 
rowed. Prisoners  of  our  desires,  of  our  lower 
thoughts,  we  run  the  risk,  in  our  hiding  place,  of 
being  destroyed  by  them,  as  certain  celebrated 
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prisoners  have  been  devoured  by  rats.  Let  a  mate- 
rial danger  present  itself  in  these  conditions,  a  bat- 
tle to  give,  a  contagion  to  face,  fatigue  or  an  inclem- 
ent climate  to  ^shstand,  we  go  forth  to  face  the 
forces  of  the  adversary  like  demoralized  soldiers, 
beaten  in  advance,  because  the  enemy  has  allies  in 
the  citadel.  When  a  man  is  surprised  in  certain 
conditions  of  moral  disorder  and  of  low  tone,  he  is, 
as  it  were,  prepared  for  his  ruin. 

ON  the  other  hand,  are  there  not,  in  life, 
periods  when  one  feels  himself  visibly 
sust?'  jed,  fortified  and  his  breast,  as  it 
were,  covered  with  a  cuirass  against  danger? 
Why  ?  Because  a  great  love,  a  holy  passion  en- 
flames  you.  Everything  seems  easy.  While  on  cer- 
tain days  of  hackneyed  happiness  you  found  your- 
self grown  dull,  you  now  feel  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
tempest  a  heart  at  rest,  happy  to  go  to  your  dnig- 
geiy,  happy  to  run  to  the  fire,  happy  to  struggle 
against  sickness.  Nothing  makes  you  afraid,  noth- 
ing overcomes  you !  You  see  clearly  in  the  midst  of 
darkness;  you  cheerfully  put  up  with  hunger  and 
thirst;  the  cold  does  not  affect  you,  the  microbe 
gets  no  hold  upon  you,  and  those  who  see  you  at 
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wf*""  e  aware  of  supernatural  powers  under  the 
.  of  a  mar .  These  are  the  experiences  of  which 
Christ  was  thinking.  And  it  is  because  they  have 
been  experiences  a  thousand  times  and  in  all  ages, 
that  old  traditions,  the  Bible  and  histoiy  are  full  of 
them. 


L 
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ET  us  speak  now  of  the  dangers  that  come 
from  human  wickedness.  The  serpent  is 
the  symbol  of  calumny,  of  rampant  cun- 
ning, of  hidden  venom,  of  the  lure  that  lurks  for  us 
in  the  shade.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  these  ser- 
pents have  devoured  many  of  the  just.  It  is  not  less 
true  that  we  shall  tread  on  them  by  the  power  of 
God.  It  is  not  a  promise  merely;  the  facts  are  at 
hand.  More  than  once  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
the  serpents  that  their  reign  is  ephemeral  and  their 
power  limited. 

In  the  eyes  of  men  there  is  no  strife  more  un- 
equal than  that  of  goodness,  innocence,  and 
simplicity,  against  the  united  forces  of  evil.  All  the 
arms  and  all  the  chances  of  this  war  seem  on  one 
side;  all  the  weakness  on  the  other.  And  it  is  indeed 
one  of  the  great  sad  things  of  life  to  see  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  infernal  work  of  falsehood  and  calumny 
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against  their  victims.  But  when  we  look  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matter,  the  situation  changes.  In  spite 
of  its  innumerable  combinations,  its  improved  ma- 
chinery, its  hideous  triumphs,  falsehood  under- 
takes a  work  that  is  beyond  human  strength.  It  en- 
deavours to  make  what  is  not,  exist ;  consequently, 
it  attempts  the  impossible.  However  enchanting 
the  framework  that  it  erects,  it  lacks  one  essential 
condition,  equilibrium.  The  slightest  impact  of 
truth  can,  in  a  moment,  make  this  haughty  Babel 
fall  like  a  house  of  cards.  But,  these  meetings  be- 
tween falsehood  which  seems  so  great  and  truth 
which  seems  so  small,  abound  in  life.  To  see  them, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  know  how  to  observe. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  undertakings  of  calumny 
and  of  falsehood  as  with  certain  conspiracies. 
They  need  shade  and  absolute  secrecy  to  come  to 
anything.  So  long  as  these  two  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, all  goes  well.  The  plotters  work  under  shel- 
ter, calculate  their  strokes,  foresee  everything,  en- 
joy the  success  of  their  inventions,  and  rejoice  al- 
ready in  the  idea  of  falling  on  their  prey.  But  here, 
sometimes,  at  the  last  moment,  when  everything  is 
ready,  a  detail,  a  mere  nothing  goes  wrong.  Atten- 
tion is  aroused,  the  secret  transpires,  the  indis- 
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pensable  shade  is  pierced  by  a  ray  of  light.  Then 
the  plot  is  uncovered,  the  veils  arp  torn,  the  masks 
are  snatched  away,  the  implacable  light  of  truth 
casts  its  beam  upon  the  liars,  upon  their  faces  that 
are  like  those  of  reptiles  that  you  crush  wih  your 
heel,  and  those  who  contemplate  these  disasters 
of  falsehood  recall  involuntarily  the  old  device: 
Afflavii  Deus  ei  disgipati  sunt  I 

The  breath  of  God  which  disperses  them,  is  not 
always  a  strong  tempest,  an  irresistible  hurricane 
of  freedom  and  of  generous  indignation ;  it  is  some- 
times a  weak  word,  a  childish  word,  as  if  the  God 
of  Truth  had  deemed  it  unworthy  to  employ  great 
means. 


Y 


,^OUshalltreadonserpents!'  Thesewords 
have  still  a  very  direct  application  in  the 
action  of  men  of  good-will  for  concord 
and  peace.  Discord  and  quarreb,  rancours,  all  the 
evil  feelings  that  enflame  hearts  against  each  other, 
are  like  so  many  serpents.  Certain  men  cherish  this 
ugly  brood  with  affection.  When  they  find  a  ser- 
pent's egg  anywhere,  they  pick  it  up,  cover  it  and 
hatch  it  out.  In  their  eyes,  it  would  be  a  deplorable 
accident  to  let  slip  an  occasion  for  disputing  or  for 
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engendering  a  dispute.  Dissensions  and  quarrels, 
big  and  little,  are  their  element.  If  they  have  been 
able  to  rouse  against  one  another  the  members  of  a 
family  or  of  a  church,  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  the 
citizens  of  two  adjoining  countries,  you  see  them 
rubbing  their  hands  like  merchants  whose  bus- 
iness  prospers.   And   we  must  confess  that  this 
work  of  division  and  of  dissension  is  often  more 
flourishing  in  the  world,  and  finds  more  apostles 
than  the  most  congenial  undertakings.  Well,  He 
who  said  to  his  disciples:  "My  peace  I  give  unto 
you,"  conferred  on  them  the  power  of  destroying 
all  these  wicked  serpents.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing 
how  much  we  can  avoid  friction,  stifle  bad  desires, 
crush  serpents  in  the  egg  when  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  peace.  A  man  who  is 
animated  by  it  cannot  appear  in  any  society,  can- 
not participate  in  any  activity,  without  spreading 
about  him,  as  it  were,  a  contagious  atmosphere  of 
benevolence.  By  his  mere  presence  sometimes,  he 
prevents  evil  from  Ui^folding.  There  are  those  who 
are  bom  conquerors  of  serpents.  They  know  what 
ought  to  be  said  and  done  to  appease  anger  that  is 
ready  toflame  forth ;  what  is  even  more diflScult,  they 
succeed  in  extirpating  from  souls  old  hatreds,  which 
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iWJaU  th.^  tenacious  Ufe  of  certain  reptiles,  which, 

cut  in  pieces,  continue  to  writhe  upon  the  ground. 
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"•OU  shall  tread  on  serpenU ! "  This  speech 
applies,  agu.li,  to  our  victoiy  over  brute 
force.  With  iU  terrors  and  the  prodigious 
array  of  its  means,  this  force  may  be  compared  to 
those  mythological  dragons  before  which  every- 
thing  broke  and  fled,  but  which  met  their  master, 
each  in  its  turn,  because  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  an  invisible  power  upon  which 
their  arms  could  not  take  effect.  And  until  the  end 
of  the  world  it  will  be  the  part  of  those  who  bear 
within  themselves  moral  power,  to  furnish  to  the  old 
dragon  of  material  force  the  demonstration  of  his 
impotence.   There  are  things  in  the  worid  on  which 
one  can  hammer,  fire,  gnaw,  trample,  in  vain. 
They  dull  hammers  and  scouiges.  they  are  bom 
again  beneath  the  foot  that  has  crushed  them. 
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ORE  abominable  than  the  big  serpents 
are  the  little  ones.  So  I  shall  call  the 
multitude  of  cares,  troubles,  miseries 
of  every  day,  that  assail  us  like  a  legion  of  scor- 
pions. It  is  better  to  be  eaten  by  a  dragon  at  a  single 
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gulp,  than  to  be  gnawed  piecemeal,  by  this  swarm- 
ing vermin,  and  to  die  slowly  under  its  bites. 
Thank  God,  his  force  descends  even  to  thisf  We 
have  a  Saviour  who  sympathizes  with  the  suffer- 
ings  of  those  whom  an  inglorious  destiny  has  given 
them  over  to  the  power  of  |x?tty  tyrants  nnd  |)etty 
wickednesses.  May  he  be  blessc<l  for  having  per- 
mitted  his  children  to  crush  under  foot  not  only 
the  serpents,  but  also  the  scorpionn.  and  for  having 
opened  to  our  souls  inner  places  of  refuge,  where 
we  can  live  in  peace,  in  spite  of  both. 

BUT  to  accomplish  the  work  of  which  Christ 
speaks,  to  struggle  against  the  serpents  of 
falsehood  and  all  their  congeners,  one 
must  have  within  himself  the  spirit  to  which  is 
promised  victory  over  the  worid.  Never  let  your- 
self be  led  into  fighting  for  the  right  and  for  justice 
with  the  arms  of  the  serpent.  They  are  ben-"*h 
your  feet  only  because  they  are  the  powers  of  the 
under-worid,  and  you  are  animated  by  the  power 
above.  Between  them  and  you,  it  is  a  strife  of  the 
heavy  things  that  crawl  along  the  earth,  against 
the  wing  that  takes  flight  towards  the  skies.  Do  not 
wish  you  had  their  teeth,  their  poison,  their  re- 
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doubtable  rings.  Do  not  descend  to  their  ground, 
for  there  they  would  be  stronger  than  you.  But  do 
God  the  honour  of  believing  that  t^e  gcod  has 
more  hope  than  the  evil,  and  that  the  ^atos  of  hell 
will  not  prevail  against  His  kingdom    When  you 
march  ij  the  combat,  let  it  not  be  with  equivocal 
arms,  or  with  the  soul  of  a  sheep  being  led  to  the 
slaughter,  but  with  the  armour  of  God,  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  strength,  and  saving  to  yourself 
that  there  is  a  silent  atid  eternal  law  that  is  the  ally 
of  all  those  that  fight  for  justice. 

IF  the  visible  world  disappoints  you,  take  ref- 
uge in  that  of  faith.  For  we  must  now  return 
to  our  first  remark,  and,  after  having  spoken 
of  the  cases  where  we  walk  literally  on  serpents, 
extend  the  significance  of  these  words,  so  as  to 
include  even  those  circumstances  where  the  evil 
triumphs  in  human  sight. 


Y< 


OU  shall  tread  on  serpents ! "  It  is  an  eter- 
nal  truth,  whose  aid  should  reach  us 
even  across  temporal  defeat.  God,  in 
fact,  does  not  save  man  from  evil  and  misfortune  in 
all  special  cases :  but  he  can  save  him  in  spite  of  evil 
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and  mUfoHune,  and  what  we  should  hold  for  a  cer- 
tainty, is  that  it  is  better  to  be  vanquished  in  God's 
cause  than  to  triumph  against  Him.  It  is  sweet  to 
know  that  the  work  of  evil,  whatever  may  be  its 
power  and  its  ephemeral  impudence,  shall  have  its 
end;  that  its  days  are  numbered,  its  sentence  writ- 
ten; that  all  iniquity  is  only  provisional,  that  every 
case  remains  open;  it  is  sweet  to  the  victims  of 
fanaticism  and  of  human  cruelty  to  be  able  to  ap- 
peal to  the  tribunal  of  God.  Those  who  are  crush- 
ed by  the  teeth  of  lions,  those  who  are  made  feeble 
by  misfortune,  who  are  ground  to  pieces  by  the 
gear  of  tyrannical  institutions,  have  succumbed  in 
vain.  For  superficial  eyes,  these  victims  of  life  have 
been  devoured  by  the  serpents;  but  for  him  who 
knows  how  to  see  the  root  of  things,  they  triumph 
on  their  knees;  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  life 
is  the  purest  victory  of  the  spirit,  and,  in  short,  they 
tread  on  the  serpents. 

It  has  indeed  been  necessary  that  this  high  certi- 
tude, should  in  every  age  sustain  those  whom  their 
conscience  sent  to  destruction,  permitting  them  to 
hope  against  all  hope,  and  to  march  by  faith  in 
spite  of  the  most  formidable  demonstrations  of 
misfortune. 
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In  the  world  of  change  and  of  anguish  in  which 
we  Kve,  a  human  life,  strong,  calm,  assured,  does 
not  seem  to  us  possible  outside  of  this  certitude. 
In  God  we  have  the  security  that  nothing  positive- 
ly bad  can  happen  to  us.  Neither  the  high  things, 
nor  the  low  things,  neither  Ufe  nor  death  can 
snatch  us  from  His  hand. 

MAY  we  be  permitted  in  closing,  to  recall 
as    a    beautiful    illustration   of   these 
words  of  Christ,  the  old  stoiy  of  the 
prophet  Daniel:  The  three  young  men  in  the  fieiy 
furnace  ? 

When  they  had  heated  the  furnace,  cast  the  un- 
happy youths  into  the  flames,  and  waited  for  them 
to  be  reduced  to  cinders,  they  saw  '  their  stupe- 
faction that  the  three  young  me;  walking 
through  the  fire,  untouched,  and  beside  them  a 
fourth  who  had  the  form  of  a  son  of  the  gods! 

Do  you  think  that  this  admirable  page  was  writ- 
ten to  terminate  in  an  age  like  our  own  in  what? 
—  In  a  question  of  thermometries  ? 

No.  it  was  written  to  tell  us  that,  r  \en  men  are 
in  the  furnace,  they  are  not  alone,  but  there  is  by 
them  some  one  great  and  invincible.  And  this 
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some  one  is  there  not  only  when  the  furnace  spares 
its  victim.  After  all,  it  is  not  then  that  he  is  most 
needed.  We  need  him  above  all  when  the  furnace 
has  devoured  its  prey.  And  that  is  what  the  story  of 
Daniel  symbolizes  and  what  the  history  of  human- 
ity realizes.  Wherever  an  innocent  man  suffers, 
and  wherever  he  perishes,  in  the  isolation  of  long 
strifes  or  on  the  ruins  of  lives  that  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, appears  that  "Some  one."  He  arises  from 
the  flame  of  the  stakes ;  he  pierces  the  walls  of  dun- 
geons; he  raises  the  stones  of  sepulchres.  It  is  in 
Him  and  by  Him  that  those  who  have  died  for  jus- 
tice are  the  most  living  of  all.  And  if  we  have  the 
joy  of  beheving  the  words  of  Jesus:  "You  shall 
tread  on  serpents  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy,"  it  is  because  that,  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  we  feel  by  us,  in  anguish,  suffering,  the  su- 
preme strife,  the  invisible  companion  who  has  the 
face  of  a  son  of  the  gods ! 
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READINGS. 

For  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upor:  the  earth  :  And 
though  after  my  skin  ivorms  destroy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  Job  :  xix,  25,  26. 

Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  John :  xiv,  19. 

He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life. 
John  :  Hi,  36. 

/  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  John :  xiv,  6. 

For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Ro- 
mans :  vi,  23. 

Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.  Timothy  :  vi,  12. 

For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  Galatians  : 
vi,  8. 
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I  AM  THE  RESURRECTION  AND 
THE  LIFE 

7  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shaU  he  live :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.  John :  xi  «5 
26.  '      ' 

MAN  has  received,  with  life,  the  desire 
to  live  and  the  obligation  to  live. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  life  as. 
serts  itself  within  him,  impels  him 
and  sustains  him,  death  starts  up  before  him. 
There  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  meeting  be- 
tween man  and  death.  Man  has  a  feeling  that  he  is 
here  by  a  right  that  comes  from  a  power  higher 
than  himself;  he  thirsts  to  become,  to  grow  great- 
er, to  augment  in  himself  that  which  is  only  begin- 
ning. He  sucks  the  sap  from  everything,  he  drinks 
from  the  springs,  he  extends  his  domain.  Death,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  to  man :  you  are  not;  it  inter- 
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cepts  his  stores,  it  cuts  him  off  from  his  sources, 
and  under  his  very  eyes  hollows  out  the  abyss  of 
annihilation  .vhile  it  says  to  him :  it  is  from  thence 
that  you  come,  it  is  there  you  will  return.  Since 
there  are  men,  life  struggles  in  them  with  death.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  death  has  great  advantages, 
and  that  its  manifestations  are  impressed  with  a 
character  of  brutality  and  of  obviousness  that  fills 
us  with  horror.  By  sickness,  by  iron,  by  fire,  it  at- 
tacks  us  and  lays  us  low.  When  the  remains  of  our 
poor  life  are  laid  in  the  earth,  beneath  its  feet,  it 
attacks  them  with  implacable  fuiy,  tramples  upon 
them,  decomposes  them,  disperses  them,  just  as 
the  executioners  used  to  scatter  the  ashes  of  the 
martyrs  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  To  such  man- 
ifestations of  our  nothingness  what  answer  can  be 
made  ?  What  mouth  will  open  before  that  granite 
jaw  of  the  sepulchre  which  crunches  all  that  is 
alive  ?  For  a  long  time  humanity  was  silent  before 
death  and  left  it  the  last  word.  Man  is  too  little  to 
speak  before  the  monster. 

But  an  ally  slowly  came  forth  from  the  shade 
where  our  ignorance  kept  him  concealed,  and  this 
ally  is  God.  From  the  day  when  man  received  in 
his  consciousness  the  tostimony  and  revelation  of 
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Him  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  tilings,  death  had 
a  spectator  and  a  judge.  Man  doubtless,  still  did 
not  believe  in  life  in  spite  of  death,  hut  he  felt,  dy- 
ing, that  on  his  tomb  there  rested  something  be- 
sides death,  his  old  enemy.  He  felt  that  some  one 
saw  him  die,  watched  over  his  agony,  received  his 
last  sigh,  and  he  departed  more  peacefully,  know- 
ing that  God  was  there.  Possessed  of  this  faith, 
man  made  another  step,  through  the  grace  of  his 
great  ally.  He  could  see  death  itself  enveloped  in 
the  eternal  will  and  say  to  himself  as  he  closed  his 
eyes:  Lord,  let  it  happen  to  me  according  to  Thy 
will ;  I  go  to  sleep  in  Thy  arms,  and  give  everything 
into  Thy  hands,  O  guardian  who  never  sleepest. 
Once  we  had  arrived  at  this  point,  it  could  be  said 
that  the  human  soul  had  found  a  fortress  whence 
it  could  defy  death.  Timid  at  first,  then  more  ac- 
centuated, the  assurance  that  we  should  not  alto- 
gether die,  that  God  would  receive  us,  that  He 
would  draw  us  out  from  this  night,  would  wake  us 
from  this  slumber,  manifested  itself  among  the  be- 
lievers of  the  Old  AlUance,  and  issued  at  last 
into  the  radiant  faith  in  eternal  life  as  it  is  affirm- 
ed and  is  triumphant  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel 
may,  in  fact,  be  called  the  rehgion  of  Life.  Since 
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that  time,  faith  in  Life,  under  various  forms,  has 
never  become  entirely  extinct.  It  has  only  experi- 
enced its  ups  and  downs.  It  ig  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest for  every  one  to  take  account  of  the  causes 
that  increase  or  diminish  our  fnith  in  life. 

IT  must  be  admittetl  that  if  firm  beUef  in  sur- 
vival has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  eclipsed, 
this  i.s  due  primuriiy  to  the  abuses  that  have 
been  made  of  it.  Every-  one  knows  that  it  has  had  its 
exploiters.  Shameful  speculations  upon  the  aspect 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  tomb,  have  cast  discredit 
upon  all  that  pertains  to  it.  When  some,  scepUcs  at 
bottom,  sell  heaven,  and  others  try  to  buy  it;  when 
the  hope  of  future  reward  or  fear  of  punishment 
replaces  in  hearts  the  love  of  God  and  of  men,  it 
ought  not  to  astonish  us  that  the  edifice  is  worm- 
eaten,  and  cracks  everywhere. 

The  gross  materialism  of  certain  beliefs,  their 
form  too  intimately  alUed  to  intellectual  concep- 
tions that  have  disappeared,  results  often  also  in 
compromising  faith  itself.  I  hasten  to  say  that  we 
must  here  carefully  distinguish  between  unhealthy 
superstitions  and  simple  and  naive  representations 
of  eternal  hope.  The  most  naive  hope  is  worth 
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more  and  approaches  infinitely  closer  to  reaUty. 
than  the  most  apparently  raUonal  negation.  At 
bottom,  every  form  in  which  man  envelops  his 
faith,  is  fragile  like  himself,  unii  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  what  we  call  the  most  spiritual 
religion  and  that  of  the  lowly  and  of  children.  Both 
derive  their  only  value  from  their  sincerity  and 
from  the  goodness  of  the  Father  who.  alone, 
knows  how  to  estimate  them.  -  So  much  said,  we 
cannot  carefully  enough  guard  ourselves  against 
confusing  faith  mth  what  serves  us  as  an  envelop 
for  it,  if  we  wish  to  keep  from  falling  into  that 
fanaticism  which  holds  in  contempt  the  faith  of 
others,  and  if  we  wish  to  be  able  to  keep  our  con- 
victions in  the  midst  of  the  modifications  of  humun 
thought  and  knowledge. 

ANOTHER  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
eternal  hope,  is  the  weariness  of  living 
that  has  taken  possession  of  many  of  our 
contemporaries.  Life,  for  them,  is  a  burden,  they 
bear  it  as  they  would  suffering.  How  can  we  ar- 
dently hope  and  desire  the  continuation  of  what 
wearies  us  and  fills  us  with  horror.*  Hope,  in  this 
case,  is  that  it  will  come  to  a  close  soon  and  for- 
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ever,  that  an  eternal  and  dreamless  sleep  will  re- 
lieve  us  of  this  nightmare  of  a  life.  There  are  men 
to  whom  you  would  accord  in  vain  the  power  of 
waking  the  dead ;  they  would  answer  you :  let  them 
sleep,  it  is  infinitely  better  so! 

What  does  this  prove,  if  not  that  such  living  be- 
ings have  the  radical  malady,  that  which  consists 
in  being  at  variance  with  the  very  source  of  life  ? 
Their  inverted  belief,  their  thirst  for  nothingness 
is  a  proof  of  the  artificial,  abnormal  life  that  we  are 
leading.  Such  a  life  disgusts  us  with  life,  and,  for 
other  reasons,  it  deserves  to  disappear. 

NONE  of  these  causes  of  the  weakening  of 
the  hope  of  eternity  is  comparable  in 
importance  to  that  which  results  from 
the  lowering  of  the  moral  life,  from  the  depression 
of  the  interior  level.  Faith  has  obscure  bases  with- 
out which  it  cannot  develop.  Purity  of  life,  simple- 
ness  of  heart,  a  certain  atmosphere  and  a  certain 
light  are  indispensable  to  it.  What  we  are,  and  the 
way  <n  which  we  live  is  reflected  in  what  we  be- 
lieve. Whoever  buries  himself  in  dust  comes  in  the 
end  to  believe  only  in  dust.  You  have  heard  of 
those  beings  who  have  lost  their  sight  and  engen- 
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dered  blind  descendants,  through  living  in  the 
darkness  of  caves.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
quality  of  air  and  of  light  in  which  those  men  vege- 
tate, for  whom  living  is  being  able  to  ent,  drink, 
play  and  work  with  their  hands  or  their  brain  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  raiment,  food,  pleasure 
or  a  few  gratifications  for  their  ambition.  Why 
should  it  astonish  us  that  these  spiritual  troglo- 
dytes should  end  by  forgetting  the  light  of  day! 
They  only  change  tombs  when  you  bear  them  to 
the  cemetery,  and  belief  in  eternal  life  can  neither 
sprout  nor  increase  in  their  souls. 

Alas!  why  do  so  many  Christians  resemble 
them  ?  For  we  must  not  be  deceived  on  this  point. 
Words,  here,  and  formulas  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  it  is  the  thing  that  counts. 

DO  you  believe  in  eternal  life  ?  —  You  an- 
swer yes,  and  you  even  speak  in  terms 
that  prove  you  are  familiar  with  the 
questions  involved.  This  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
matter,  my  brother.  To  say  that  you  believe  in 
eternal  life,  to  assert  it  squarely,  to  rest  your  argu- 
ments upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  an  excellent 
beginning,  but  it  may  be  very  dangerous.  —  Dan- 
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gerous  ?  Why  ?  Because  it  is  always  a  bad  thing  to 
satisfy  yourself  with  words  and  to  imagine  that 
you  possess  what  in  reality  you  lack.  Dangerous 
for  others  also.  Nothing  compromises  faith  in  eter- 
nal life  more  in  the  public  mind  than  a  man  who 
has  no  other  proofs  than  words  for  the  declaration 
of  what  he  believes.  It  is  concluded  that  it  is  an  in- 
consequential formality  hke  so  many  others.  You 
say  that  you  believe  in  eternal  Ufe.  Perhaps  it  was 
necessary  for  you  to  say  so.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred that  it  might  be  perceived  without  your  say- 
ing so,  and  in  any  event,  once  you  have  said  it,  it  is 
necessary  that  your  actions  should  confirm  it.  I  ad- 
mit that  this  argument  is  too  often  wanting.  What 
a  blow  for  faith  in  immortality  is  that  lower  real- 
ism of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  it !  With  what  are  we  most  occupied  ?  Look 
at  the  question  straight  in  the  face;  we  must  not 
fear  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  solidity  and  authen- 
ticity of  what  must  carry  the  weight  of  the  whole 
edifice.  With  what  are  we  most  occupied  ?  Among 
our  contemporaries,  who,  then,  set  most  store  by 
wealth,  pleasures,  unjust  privileges,  puerile  dis- 
tinctions, who  then  displays  the  smallest,  most 
hide-bound,  the  narrowest  mind?  The  material- 
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ists  ?  the  atheists  ?  —  No.  We  may  fairly  even  be 
astonished  that  many  of  them  live  as  if  they  had 
souls.  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  live  almost  like 
every  one  else,  and  if  some  are  distinguished  among 
them,  it  is  by  love  of  perishable  goods,  clev  mess  in 
procuring  them,  rabidness  in  defendi;  ,-  th>,m.  Do 
you  really  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  comfort, 
pride  of  caste,  the  pharisaical  spirit,  are  the  <jteps 
of  the  ladder  by  which  one  climbs  from  the  dust  to 
the  stars  and  by  which  freedom  from  death  is  ac- 
complished step  by  step  ? 


THERE  is  a  way  of  Uving  that  is  a  n^ation 
of  eternal  life.  We  are  immersed  in  it. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  diflSculties  of 
this  age,  is  the  gravest.  When  the  sense  of  the 
eternal  is  lost,  that  mainspring  is  relaxed  which 
we  need  in  order  to  organize  mortal  Ufe.  For,  to 
live  his  life,  man  needs  a  horizon.  He  must  be 
able,  from  the  black  furrow  where  he  toils  and 
bows  his  head,  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the 
heights  whence  comes  aid.  So  soon  as  the  opening 
on  the  infinite  becomes  closed,  and  men  are  pris- 
oners of  their  passions,  of  their  appetites,  of  their 
vanities  or  of  their  formulas,  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
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manifest  themselves  in  every  r^on.  Action  loses 
its  impulsiveness,  religion  becomes  petrified,  poetry 
fades,  art  becomes  debased,  hope  dies. 

WE  need  to  learn  the  true  life,  that  of 
which  Christ  has  said :  I  am  the  life.  It 
is  the  higher  life.  In  each  of  us,  there 
are  two  parts,  God's  part  and  that  which  belongs 
to  death.  To  reach  the  eternal,  we  must  learn  to 
live  in  God's  part.  This  is  not  ordinarily  the  case. 
We  delight  in  the  ephemeral,  in  the  vain  surfaces; 
we  call  that  "  I,"  which  is  only  the  lower  "  I."  We 
install  ourselves  in  the  mediocre,  the  base,  in  what 
is  wicked,  narrow.  We  barricade  ourselves  in 
^oism,  sensuaUty,  petty  justice,  and  we  defend 
against  all  what  we  call  our  dignity  and  our  goods, 
and  which  are  only  a  stone  about  our  neck,  a  ball 
at  our  ankle.  Thus,  man  works  for  death.  He 
makes  himself  its  purveyor,  he  cultivates  that 
which  must  perish.  To  live  the  higher  life,  we  must 
begin  by  renouncing  this  "I."  We  must  learn  to 
regard  as  a  liberator,  the  death  that  suppresses  it. 
What  would  become  of  the  world  without  per- 
petual purification  by  death?  If  all  old  wicked- 
nesses, all  the  ancient  hates,  all  the  old  marshes  of 
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human  pollution  were  never  cleaned  out,  or  venti- 
lated or  flooded ;  if  one  were  permitted  to  be  infa- 
mous, hypocritical,  murderous,  fanatical,  a  liar, 
and  to  be  these  forever;  a  miser,  and  keep  one's 
treasure  eternally ;  a  tyrant,  and  oppress  one's  vic- 
tims eternally,  earth  would  be  a  hell,  no  other 
would  be  needed.  But  we  have  death  —  death, 
which  like  a  fire,  makes  wholesome,  purifies,  con- 
sumes the  impurities,  tries  out  everything,  and  in 
its  crucible,  separates  what  is  eternal  from  what  is 
of  only  a  day's  duration.  Under  this  aspect,  what- 
ever ill  it  does  us,  we  should  love  death,  as  we  love 
bitter  but  beneficent  remedies. 

This  is  not  a  concession  made  to  anniliilation,  an 
abdication.  No,  the  real  name  for  this  is  getting  rid 
of  encumbering  burdens,  that  we  may  march  the 
better  to  battle.  And  he  who  renounces  this  dan- 
gerous baggage,  acquires  the  power  of  fighting 
against  death,  the  enemy.  For  death  is  an  enemy, 
when  it  wishes  to  prove  something  agiinst  the 
spirit,  conscience,  justice,  against  the  imago  of  God 
which  is  in  us,  and,  why  not  assert  it  joj-ously, 
against  God  who  is  in  us.  It  is  to  God  that  our  soul 
is  suspended  with  all  that  there  is  holy  and  noble 
in  it.  If  it  could  perish,  God  would  be  injured.  The 
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loss  of  one  man  would  be  the  defeat  of  God.  The 
source  of  all  protests  against  annihilation,  of  the 
invincible  hope  that  animates  humanity,  of  the 
superhuman  courage  that  feeble  beings,  oppressed, 
lost  before  superior  forces,  guard  until  death,  the 
source  of  all  acts  and  of  all  forms  by  which  faith  in 
eternal  life  has  been  made  manifest  —  this  source 
is  here:  it  is  in  God  that  we  have  life. 

Christ  possesses  it,  he  communicates  it,  and  this 
does  not  operate  exclusively  by  the  historic  chan- 
nel of  a  continuous  tradition,  of  a  diflFused  Ufe.  It 
takes  place  to-day,  as  then,  as  always,  by  the  di- 
rect cohesion  between  the  soul  and  God.  Other 
means  are  created  only  that  they  may  the  better 
awaken  and  strengthen  this  one. 

LIFE  in  God,  the  Christian  Ufe,  the  true  life 
and  the  life  eternal,  these  are  all  one, 
joined  together  like  the  Unks  of  a  chain. 
Every  pure  and  normal  manifestation  of  this  pres- 
ent life  ought  to  reveal  the  permanent  reahty  which 
is  concealed  under  our  visible  existences,  and  pre- 
pare us  thus  to  hve  in  the  invisible,  to  grasp  that 
reahty  of  which  all  that  is  seen,  that  is  felt,  that 
falls  under  the  domain  of  the  senses,  is  only  the 
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fragile  symbol.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  act  of 
the  spiritual  life  even  if  it  is  of  only  a  day's,  an 
hour's  duration,  should  nevertheless  have  pre- 
eminence over  the  most  durable  and  most  gigantic 
displays  of  mechanical  forces.  Eternity  does  not 
consist  in  the  number  of  centuries,  but  in  things 
themselves  and  their  inner  value.  The  blow  of  a 
bludgeon  proves  nothing  against  unarmed  reason; 
a  cannon  shot  proves  nothing  against  vanquished 
justice,  and  death  proves  nothing  against  the  spir- 
it. Destruction  has  never  established  the  superior- 
ity of  the  destroyer  over  what  he  destroys.  The 
most  fragile  fragment  of  ideal  beauty  that  brutal 
hands  break  is  none  the  less  of  the  domain  of  what 
endures.  If  man  could  only  catch  one  glimpse, 
if  he  could  once  suspect  what  the  least  act,  the 
least  intention  of  pure  goodness,  contains  of  sur- 
passing being  and  victorious  reality,  he  would  see 
the  liberating  Word  written  in  characters  of  fire 
even  in  the  insolent  triumphs  of  hatred,  of  tyran- 
ny, of  evil  in  all  its  forms. 
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CHRIST  has  not  said:  I  shall  give  life  to 
those  who  believe  in  Me,  but:  whosoever 
Uveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die; 
and  He  himself  did  not  consider  eternal  life  as  a 
sort  of  posthumous  recompense;  He  has  spoken 
of  it  as  of  a  conquest  that  is  to  be  gained  from  this 
very  moment,  and  that  nothing  can  take  away 
from  us.  We  do  not  hear  Him  say:  I  formerly  pos- 
sessed life  when  I  was  with  the  Father,  and  this 
life  will  be  given  back  to  Me  when  certain  myste- 
rious events  shall  be  accomplished  in  My  person. 
But  just  as  He  was,  living  the  human  life.  He  calb 
Himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  assc:  ting  thus 
the  insoluble  bond,  the  absolute  continuity  be- 
tween what  we  are  and  what  we  shall  be.  If  we  add 
to  this  declaration  that  in  which  Christ  says: 
"Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you,"  and  so  many  others 
that  establish  the  fact  of  a  higher  life,  imperish- 
able, divine,  possible  in  us  from  the  very  present, 
we  are  led  to  understand  that  eternal  life  is  not  i-e- 
served  for  us  in  some  distant  star,  after  a  long  time 
has  elapsed,  or  a  long  annihilation,  but  that  we  be- 
gin to  live  in  it  now.  God  in  us  —  that  is  the  begin- 
ning of  eternal  life,  and  its  accomplishment  is  that 
He  dwellsinus  more  and  more.  We  belong  to  Him  in 
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this  visible  existence  and  under  these  known  forms ; 
we  shall  remain  His  in  the  invisible  existence  and 
under  those  forms  that  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Our  fathers  said,  when  one  of  their  kinsfolk 
died:  he  has  gone  to  God.  But  as  (Jod  is  cverj- 
where,  and  as  it  is  in  Him  that  we  have  life,  move- 
ment, being,  going  to  God  is  not  making  a  great 
journey,  since  He  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  our- 
selves. If  man  knew  how  near  God  is,  he  would  be 
forever  delivered  from  the  anguish,  the  fear,  from 
the  shudder  induced  by  the  final  shades,  and  he 
could  say  with  perfect  joy  in  the  destruction  of  his 
physical  being :  Oh  grave,  where  is  thy  sting,  oh 
death,  where  is  thy  victory?  Eternal  life,  in  the 
Gospel,  is  rather  an  object  of  experience  than  of 
beUef.  —  Under  this  form,  the  energy  that  it  in- 
fuses into  action  is  superior  to  that  which  is  pro- 
cured by  the  liveliest  hope.  Its  power  of  consola- 
tion is,  therefore,  increased. 


IT  is  in  God  that  we  have  life.  In  Him  also  we 
remain  united  with  those  whom  we  have  lost. 
Both  they  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Father,  and  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to  believe 
not  only  that  we  shall  see  them  again,  but  in  some- 
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thing  of  which  the  happiest  meeting  is  but  a  feeble 
image.  Our  eyes,  our  ears,  all  our  oigans  of  rela- 
tion are  only  imperfect  means  whereby  we  succeed 
in  establishing,  between  ourselves  and  those  whom 
we  love,  a  contact  that  is  always  relative.  Ceaseless 
separation  subsists.  Dispersal,  tearing  asunder, 
division,  this  the  lot  of  temporal  life.  We  aspire  to 
union,  without  ever  being  able  to  attain  to  it.  But 
then  we  shall  be  one,  as  God  will  be  one  with  us, 
and  all  in  all.  It  will  be  the  accomplishment  of  that 
sacred  and  sublime  desire  for  union  that  nothing 
mortal  satisfies,  and  that  man  carries  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  like  a  divine  stranger  filled  with 
longing  for  the  fatherland. 


MY  brothers,  this  age  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  sentiment  of  its  nothingness.  It 
seems  as  if  the  veiy  greatness  of  its 
works,  collapsing  upon  it,  increased  the  extent  of 
its  shipwreck.  Like  decaying  races  we  no  longer 
beget  for  anything  but  death.  Courage  to  hope 
abandons  us.  Death  grows  ceaselessly  before  our 
eyes.  The  most  of  us  believe  that  it  is  death  that  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  that  to  it  belongs  the  king- 
dom, the  power  and  the  glory.  Severed  from  the 
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life-giving  stream  that  flows  down  from  the  immor- 
tal heights,  we  fall  by  the  wayside  as  Ishmael,  son 
of  the  Egyptian  Hagar,  fell  in  the  desert.  Then 
when  will  the  angel  of  God  show  us  the  hidden 
spring,  that  is  close  by  us,  and  that  no  one  sus- 
pects ?  Thou  who  hast  trod  upon  our  dust,  trav- 
ersed our  nights,  Thou  who  hast  lain  down  with 
us  in  the  tomb  that  it  might  be  the  less  dark,  sweet 
victim  of  Calvary,  man  of  sorrow,  ine£Fable  gran- 
deur of  whom  our  souls  catch  glimpses  across  the 
humble  form  of  religious  symbols,  living  and  eter- 
nal !  come  and  speak  to  us  the  words  of  life.  Soimd 
the  awakening  in  our  torpor  and  our  lassitude, 
sound  the  morning  gun  through  our  prisons  and 
our  tombs,  and  let  what  is  divine  in  us  leap  up  at  it 
and  rise  in  holy  insurrection  against  death  and  all 
its  confederates,  for  life  and  all  its  allies. 
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READINGS 

A  :^  9  Lord  liveth,  and  eu  thy  »oul  Hvtth,  I  will 
nc*  leave  thee.  II  Kinge  :  tt,  4. 

Foreake  me  not,  O  Lord  :  O  my  Ood,  he  not  far 
from  me.  Pnalms  :  xxxinii^  81. 

/  have  gone  astray  tike  a  lost  sheep :  seek  thy 
servant.  Psalms  :  carta?,  176. 

Cast  m-  '  -^  m  the  time  of  old  age ;  foreake  me 
not  when  my  strength  faileth.  Psalms  :  Ixxi,  9. 

Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  fol- 
lowing  after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ; 
and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  pwple 
shall  he  my  people,  and  thn  Ood  my  Ood :  where 
thou  diest,  unll  I  die,  and  there  will  I  he  buried. 
Ruth  :  i,  16,  17. 

For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be 
removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from 
thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  re- 
moved, saith  the  Lord  that  hath  m^rcy  on  thee.  Isa- 
iah :  liv,  10. 

Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway^  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Mattheio  :  xxviii,  20. 
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Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me  Matthew  :  xxvi,  88. 
Abide  with  us  :  for  it  w  toward  evening,  and  the  day  ia 
far  epent.  Luke  :  xriv,  M. 

THAT  obscure  pilgrim^  with  restless 
souls  should  say  to  Him  whose  pres- 
ence replaces  all  else  with  them: 
Abi^e  with  us,  is  conceivable. 
But  there  is  something  surprising  in  seeing  Him 
who  was  accustomed  to  say:  "And  yet  I  am  not 
alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me,"  seek,  with 
an  insistence  that  borders  on  supplication,  the  con- 
tact and  presence  of  disciples  infinitely  inferior  to 
Him.  The  bringing  together  of  these  two  texts  ca.sts 
a  very  bright  light  on  that  law  of  mutual  e'-d,  of 
brotherly  exchange  of  which  God  has  made  the 
necessity  of  our  existence.  By  the  holy  and  eternal 
will,  the  greatest  have  need  of  the  smallest,  as  the 
smallest  have  need  of  the  greatest. 
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IT  is  the  fate  of  those  whom  some  particular 
mission  have  made  great,  to  be  alone.  Power- 
ful and  solitary,  that  is  their  lot.  They  are  our 
chiefs,  our  ramparts,  our  shelters.  We  follow  their 
steps,  we  grasp  their  hands.  Their  fire  warms  us, 
their  light  lightens  us.  But  who  then  guides  them, 
shelters  them,  hides  them  uuder  the  shadow  of 
his  wings  ?  To  whom  do  they  go  to  get  that  which 
they  give?  Does  their  strength  never  give  out? 
When  they  fall,  who  lifts  them  up?  When  they 
weep,  who  consoles  them  ?  Can  we  do  nothing  for 
those  who  give  us  everything  ?  This  is  something 
that  almost  no  one  thinks  to  ask  himself.  Do  v  e 
ask  whence  the  spring  gets  its  ciystal  water,  the 
sun  its  ray  ? 

In  these  questions  we  touch  upon  the  most  sor- 
rowful secret  of  those  lives  that  God  has  marked 
with  a  divine  signet.  And  with  this  secret,  the  night 
of  Gethsemane  brings  us  face  to  face.  It  is  perhaps 
more  poignant  here  than  anywhere  else.  That  a 
being  so  filled  with  God  that  he  can  say:  "I  and 
my  father  are  one,"  should  come  to  entreat  of  men, 
this  is  not  only  the  sign  of  a  superhuman  sorrow,  it 
is  a  proof  that  there  is,  without  doubt,  in  us  some- 
thing great  and  mysterious,  a  power  to  console  and 
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to  assist,  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  too  sublime  an  idea, 
since  the  Son  of  Man,  the  great  captain  of  the  bat- 
tles of  God,  has  appealed  to  it.  Is  it  not  an  encour- 
aging revelation  to  hear  it  said:  Oh  man,  creature 
wandering  and  lost,  over  whom  every  tempest 
passes,  there  is  in  thy  deepest  depths,  in  that  inti- 
mate centre  where  thy  being  is  joined  to  God,  a 
pure  and  salutary  spring  at  which  the  man  of  sor- 
rows asked  to  drink  in  an  awful  hour?  When  the 
heavens  are  veiled  above  our  heads,  it  is  by  this 
that  there  is  established  contact  with  the  Eternal. 

IF  Jesus  felt  at  certain  moments,  the  need  of 
seeking  in  a  friendly  presence  a  form  of  help 
from  God,  how  will  it  be  with  us,  infant  souls 
still  ill-established  ?  Tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with 
me,  is  our  cry  to  every  one  in  the  evenings  of  sor- 
row. 

I  think  first  of  the  insomnia  of  the  nights  of 
agony  and  su£Pering,  that  are  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful ordeals  of  this  earth. 

Night  is  a  friend  when  it  brings  sleep.  There  are 
so  many  questions  for  which  the  best  solution  is  to 
go  to  sleep.  Sleep  is  an  oasis  in  the  fiery  deserts : 
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When  he  sleeps,  the  prisoner  is  free,  the  sick  is 
healed,  the  child  from  home  feels  close  around 
him  his  mother's  arms.  Aoaong  the  gifts  of  God, 
the  reparative  forces,  sleep  holds  a  place  in  the 
first  rank.  Those  who  enjoy  it  when  it  is  peaceful 
and  strength-giving  do  not  know  with  what  a  trea- 
sure they  are  blessed.  To  judge  fully  of  it,  they 
must  have  known  insomnia,  distressing,  discon- 
certing insomnia,  that  changes  the  face  of  things 
and  deranges  the  calm  measure  that  enables  us  to 
appraise  them;  the  insomnia  in  which  everything, 
even  the  idea  of  time,  floats  and  becomes  de- 
formed. 

For  it,  an  hour  is  no  longer  an  hour;  an  hour  is  a 
century  and  a  night  drags  it&elf  out  like  an  eternity. 
Slowly,  man  feels  himself  descending  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  gulf,  so  deep  that  he  can  no  longer 
see  the  mouth.  And  in  these  petrified  moments, 
in  this  horrible  fixity  of  stagnant  hours,  thought 
acquires  a  feverish  activity.  Its  images  follow 
and  drive  each  other  away,  and  aU,  as  they  pass, 
huri  defiance  at  us.  What  seems  natural  by  day, 
in  the  full  poise  of  judgment,  becomes  altered, 
acquires  alarming  proportions.  The  worid  takes 
on  in  our  eyes  the  grey  colours  of  a  nightmare. 
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We  are  given  over  to  phantoms,  a  more  miserable 
fate  than  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 

And  to  think  that  there  are  certain  days  when  all 
life  is  invaded  by  these  phantoms,  wuen  in  the  full 
midday,  we  have  lost  the  normal  sense  and  just 
impression  of  things;  broken  by  a  great  grief, 
blinded,  shaken  by  a  temptation  too  great  for  our 
strength,  miserably  wounded  in  our  whole  being, 
it  seems  to  us  that  hostile  powers,  powers  of  the 
shades,  take  the  upper  hand  and  c&ny  us  away.  To 
crown  our  sadness,  the  heavens  seem  to  close  in 
upon  us,  God  seems  far  oflF.  Not  only  is  it  night; 
but  night  without  stars !  I  say  no  more  of  these  mo- 
ments when  the  strongest-hearted  tremble.  Those 
who  have  suffered  them  know  them  only  too  well 
The  best  believers  may  travel  this  road. 

It  if.  then  that  we  learn  to  feel  the  meaning  of  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  and  trusted  being,  in  whom 
we  can  have  confidence,  to  whom  we  say:  Abide 
with  me. 

We  do  not  say  this  to  the  first  comer.  Christ  in 
the  Garden  of  Olivet,  made  a  choice.  He  loved  all 
His  disciples,  even  him  who  was  going  to  betray 
Him  with  a  kiss;  but  He  availed  himself  of  a  sa- 
cred right  in  choosing  those  who  were  nearest  to  His 
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heart.  And  His  great  sorrow  caasie  fr«n  the  fact 
that  even  these,  even  while  tarrying  there,  were 
far  from  Him.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  be  present, 
ready,  within  reach  of  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
there  with  all  one's  soul.  And  that  is  what  is  not 
given  to  every  one.  Man  flees  sorrow.  When  he 
comes  across  serious  things  or  things  that  frighten 
him,  his  first  impulse  is  to  go  away.  You  know  this 
temptation  at  once  so  common  and  so  cowardly: 
to  seek  to  get  away  from  those  who  suffer.  There  is 
mode  of  speech  which  is  current  in  certain  coun- 
tries, and  which  is  employed  when  a  great  misfor- 
tune befalls  a  family.  They  say:  /  should  rather 
not  know  them.  Tliis  is  atrocious,  but  it  is 
human. 

Often  circumstances  prevent  you  from  absent- 
ing yourselves.  Ties  of  blood  or  propriety  de- 
tain you,  but  you  remain  mechanically:  That  is 
the  worst  of  absences.  Your  presence  only  brings 
into  clearer  relief  all  that  separates  you  from  the 
unhappy  brother  who  suffers  by  your  side.  Oh  the 
inner  distances,  the  deep  dug  abysses  between  men 
who  live  under  the  same  roof,  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  eat  at  the  same  table!  They  are  there  side  by 
side,  their  roads  lie  parallel,  they  breathe  the  same 
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air,  and  their  hearts  are  farther  apart  than  the  pale 
stars  are  from  the  earth. 

But  you  are  nei  her  insensible  nor  egoists,  nor 
incapable  of  feeling  what  is  passing  in  others.  Your 
fear  is  not  in  remaining,  but  in  knowing  what  to 
say.  Do  not  worry  so  much  about  that.  That  is  not 
the  important  thing.  Not  that  words  are  useless 
and  without  power.  If  there  are  evil  words  that 
fasten  in  the  heart  like  poisoned  arrows,  there  are 
also  good  ones!  Words  like  those  beneficent  sub- 
stances with  which  the  sick  are  inoculated,  and 
that  go  coursing  through  the  veins,  to  combat 
ever3rwhere  deadly  fermentations.  There  are  words 
that  heal,  that  reassure,  that  relieve,  that  open  out- 
lets, clear  horizons,  restore  life.  But  words  are  not 
everything.  And  in  the  first  place,  not  everybody 
knows  how  to  say  things.  Often  also,  any  word, 
even  the  best,  is  powerless,  because  he  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  no  longer  comprehends.  Sickness, 
grief,  too  lively  suf,  ring,  too  violent  an  inner  agi- 
tation, render  him  incapable  of  following  reason- 
ing. Then,  there  are  situations  where  the  most  elo- 
quent become  mute,  because  events  close  their 
mouth,  and,  quite  sincerely,  they  no  longer  know 
what  to  say. 
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THIS  is  no  reason  for  going  away:  quite  the 
contraiy!  Where  the  reign  of  intelligible 
speech  ends,  there  the  power  of  God  and 
of  mercy  does  not  end.  If  you  can  say  nothing, 
keep  still,  but  stay!  Do  the  poor  beasts  know  how 
to  speak,  to  construct  a  chain  of  reasoning,  to  mar- 
shal proofs,  to  expound  doctrines,  to  plead  mo- 
tives? No.  However,  when  we  suffer,  and  when 
they  come  and  lie  down  beside  us,  fixing  their 
great  dumb  eyes  upon  our  eyes,  this  produces  its 
effect.  Who  shall  ever  say  how  much  courage  and 
consolation  the  presence  of  a  being  obscure,  but 
faithful,  who  shares  our  dangers  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  separated  from  us,  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
our  grief-stricken  hearts!  And  who  tells  that  He 
who  has  sent  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  souls 
of  the  flaming  word,  cannot  choose  a  bird,  a  dog, 
the  humblest  of  his  creatures,  to  carry  to  His  un- 
happy children  a  message  of  hope  ?  Would  the 
Goodness  who  makes  use  of  such  lowly  instru- 
ments, be  powerless  to  make  use  of  you  alone  .^ 
Abide  then,  and  if  your  wisdom  is  no  longer  any- 
thing but  an  outworn  armor,  if  the  eyes  of  your  faith 
see  distress  in  the  night  of  horror  that  has  fallen, 
if  your  voice  no  longer  pierces  the  shades,  abide 
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there!  Abide  like  a  landmark,  with  all  your  reso- 
lution, with  an  absolute  sympathy,  place  yourself 
beneath  the  burden  with  him  whom  it  is  crushing. 
Christ  did  not  say  to  the  apostles :  Speak  to  Me.  He 
only  asked  them  to  tarrj-,  to  watch  with  Him,  in 
order  that  He  might  know  that  they  were  there, 
ready.  They  who  love  do  not  need  words,  Their 
souls  mingle  in  their  silence  as  well.  The  deeper 
silences  are,  the  more  do  they  contain  of  myste- 
rious exchanges.  The  presence  of  a  friendly  being 
is  a  whole  world  of  revelations.  Between  His  spirit 
and  ours,  discreet  messengers  take  their  way  back 
and  forth  by  invisible  roads.  .  .  .  Tarry  and 
keep  still:  the  God  who  surpasses  all  intelligence 
and  sets  at  defiance  all  speech,  the  God  of  silence 
will  do  the  rest. 


IT  is  said,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  a 
prophet  who  had  seen  God  neither  in  the 
whirlwind  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the 
fire,  felt  Him  pass  in  a  soft  and  gentle  breeze.  T 
not  that  a  symbol,  as  it  were,  of  the  way  in  which 
God  has  come  to  us  in  Jesus  ?  By  a  very  natural 
transition,  the  diflFerent  motives  we  may  have  for 
saying  to  our  fellows :  abide  with  us,  lead  us  then  to 
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Christ.  Never,  through  the  mouth  of  any  other 
messenger,  little  or  great,  has  the  eternal  goodness 
said  to  us  more  sweetly:  I  am  there.  Jesus  is  God 
within  us.  In  the  splendours  of  creation,  as  in  its 
unchained  forces,  God  manifests  Himself,  but  He 
is  external,  and  He  may  seem  far  away.  Is  He  not 
also  far  off,  when  we  believe  in  Him  in  that  majes- 
tic and  glorious  form  that  places  Him  on  an  im- 
movable throne,  in  accessible  light,  surrounded  by 
power  and  happiness  ?  To  ga/f  from  the  bottom  of 
our  shadows  towards  this  radiant  divinity,  is  still 
without  doubt  a  precious  advantage.  But  can  we 
help  thinking :  To  Him  belongs  life,  to  us  death ;  to 
Him  belongs  joy,  to  us  tears;  to  Him  victory,  to  us 
strifes,  defeats,  cruel  incertitudes.  Is  not  such  a 
God  too  Olympian  ?  Does  He  not  preside  at  too 
high  an  elevation  and  in  a  calm  too  ideal  for  our 
tormented  destinies?  And  could  not  the  human 
heart  in  its  most  legitimate  nature,  find  this  grand- 
eur too  easy,  and  this  royalty  too  superficial  ?  Some- 
thing tells  us  that,  in  the  suffering  that  gathers  itself 
together  and  wishes  to  hope,  in  the  doubt  that 
searches,  gropes  its  way,  slowly  achieving  its  more 
perf*^     lights,  there  is  more  grandeur  than  in  tran- 
quil poc,session  and  cloudless  serenity.  Human  mis- 
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ery  is  more  touching  than  the  beatitude  of  the  an- 
gels. What  we  need,  as  much  for  the  direct  help  that 
we  hope  from  Him  as  for  the  love  and  adoration 
that  we  owe  to  Him,  is  a  God  who  abides  with  us. 
Not  only  ought  He  see  things  from  on  high,  but  He 
ought  also  to  see  them  from  below.  Not  only  ought 
He  see  them,  but  He  ought  to  be  them.  Human 
faith  needs  to  say  to  Him :  Though  I  climb  up  to 
heaven,  Thou  are  there;  though  I  go  down  into  the 
grave,  Thou  art  there  also.  We  need  a  God  who 
weeps  with  our  tears,  is  distressed  by  our  agonies, 
bends  under  our  burdens,  a  God  who  suffers.  This 
God  takes  the  form  of  a  man,  bows  down  to  us 
who  cannot  mount  to  Him.  This  is  the  God  of  the 
Gospel,  He  who  visited  us  in  Christ;  and  that  is 
why  the  Crucified  One  of  Calvary  has  more  hold 
on  wounded  hearts,  more  consolatory  power,  than 
all  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  most  trans- 
cendant  in  the  way  of  divinity.  What  every  pilgrim 
on  the  unstable  roads  of  earth,  should  wish  for,  is 
that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  by  him  that  compa- 
nion, who  translates  the  invisible  truth  of  the  di- 
vine realities  into  human  words,  into  familiar  sen- 
timents, into  tangible  acts,  an<l  who  gives  the 
power  of  speaking  eternal  things  to  actions,  to 
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humble  duties,  to  sadness,  as  well  as  to  the  joys  of 

eternal  life. 

The  great  consolation  in  all  the  events  of  ex- 
istence is  that  Christ  has  travelled  this  way, 
showing  us  here  the  footsteps  of  Grod.  There  are  no 
more  lost  paths,  forgotten  comers,  no  longer  is 
there  any  desolate  gulf.  In  misfortune  even,  in 
death,  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster,  God  through 
Him  has  said:  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  To  per- 
ceive this  is  the  great  thing,  the  only  thing  that  is 
necessary.  If  only  this  remains  with  you,  noth- 
ing is  lost! 

When  you  were  children,  you  were  afraid  of  the 
dark,  you  trembled  before  strange  forms  that  were 
clad  m  shadows  and  that  filled  your  young  im- 
agination with  dread.  And  you  said  to  your 
mother:  stay  with  me.  With  her  by  your  side,  the 
night  no  longer  had  anything  hostile.  Her  re- 
assuring presence  conciliated  the  shadows  them- 
selves, charmed  away  all  their  hostility,  tamed 
the  evil  genii. 

We  remain  children  all  our  lives,  unarmed 
and  trembling  before  the  unknown  forces  to  which 
we  are  abandoned  in  this  world.  We  need  this  ma- 
ternal presence  that  stills  the  floods,  the  cries  of 
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menace,  the  doubts,  everytWng  that  provokes  the 
sensation  of  insecurity. 

Ever  the  evening  will  fall  upon  our  paths,  ever, 
for  whomsoever  is  a  man,  the  hour  will  come  when 
the  light  of  day  bids  us  farewell,  when  the  lights  of 
reason  no  longer  suffice,  when  our  strength  leaves 
us,  when  the  firmest  and  clearest-sighted  confesses 
that  he  no  longer  knows  where  he  is.  Ever,  the  old 
sin,  the  ancient  stain  will  follow  us  like  a  shadow; 
ever,  misery  and  misfortune  lie  in  wait  for  us;  ever, 
death  will  lejom  us.  The  face  of  this  world  changes, 
but  at  bottom,  how  little  life  has  changed!  Since 
our  enemies  remain,  do  not  abandon  us,  friendly 
power!  Since  evil  endures,  endure  also,  Thou  who 
hast  been  before  evil,  who  hast  conquered  evil,  and 
who  wilt  be  when  it  is  no  more! 

Abide  with  us,  elemental  goodness,  who  hopest 
all  and  knowest  how  to  pardon  all;  abide  with  us, 
love  for  which  nothing  is  difficult;  peace  divine  in 
the  midst  of  tempests,  abide  with  us.  Abide  with 
us,  invincible  courage  of  the  holy  battles.  When  we 
are  struggling  with  temptations,  do  not  abandon 
us;  when  sin  shall  have  conquered  us.  do  not  cast 
us  off,  abide  with  us!  When  we  shall  weep  on  the 
tombs,  abide  with  us;  he  over  whom  thou  watch- 
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est,  finds  again  that  which  he  has  lost.  When  he 
shall  enter  into  death,  abide  with  us:  he  who  gives 
Thee  his  hand  has  no  longer  any  fear  of  the 
shadows. 

THE   END 
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